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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Task Ahead 

Discussion about the nature and importance of reli¬ 
gion is a perennial topic. In recent years this discussion 
has centered on consideration of the nature of the church 
and its constituency. The fifties produced volumes, such as 
those by James Gustafson and H. Richard Niebuhr, on the na¬ 
ture of the ministry and the calling and preparation of the 
clergy. Early in the sixties there was a shift of interest 
to the laity. Books such as Hendrik Kraemer's A Theology of 
The Laity marked a renewed concern for understanding the 
church as a significant reality for the people who consti¬ 
tute it. Part of this interest in the laity was the recog¬ 
nition that the effective nature of religion is realized 
largely apart from a narrow understanding of the church. 

The theology of the laity brought renewed appreciation for 
the importance of one's secular involvement for his reli¬ 
gious commitments. It was recognized that what one did on 
his job, in politics, or in community activities was related 
to the ideals which he advocated and the religious beliefs 
which he claimed in "church" affairs. 

More recently this has meant a rise of interest in 
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religion or "religiousness" apart from the sorts of commit¬ 
ments which are assumed within the church. Many in the 
present young adult generation are "turned on" by religion; 
today's youth studies mysticism; he practices personal de¬ 
votion; he is interested in personal values and theologies. 
Yet this same generation views the church largely as a part 
of the "establishment," as a structure which inhibits the 
real commitment that religion demands. In sum, the church 
is seen by many as an unnecessary encumbrance to religion. 

It is my belief that the current young adult genera¬ 
tion's concern with religion is an exaggeration and that it 
will be countered by renewed interest in the church. In¬ 
deed, evidence is available that this tendency is becoming 
apparent in discussion about the social involvement of the 
church, in the tendency of the church to become an agent of 
social change through government and community projects and 
through political action aimed at reconsideration of social 
priorities. As the church concerns itself with these prob¬ 
lems it may well espouse some of the things it has learned 
from discussions during the fifties and the sixties. 

The burden of much of this potential activity within 
religion will fall upon leaders who possess both sophistica¬ 
tion in theology and ethics, and commitment to personal 
values and social objectives. It will be persons such as 
the ordained clergyman and the involved layman who will be 
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jj called upon to reinterpret traditional Biblical, historical, 

j; and theological statements so that they adequately inform 

j contemporary problems. If this cannot be done, the church 

r will continue to decline in relevance and, properly, in sup- 

l: 

j: port. 

■ i 

[•! The problem which the church faces within religion is 

t! 

I; one which is best recognized in some of the practical disci- 

\\ 

\ plines of religious study. For example, pastoral counseling 

H 

\ 

ji is increasingly concerned not merely for the health of indi- 

| viduals but as well for the ability of individuals to func- 

,J tion healthfully within social institutions. The measure is 

not of an isolated person's condition, but of the involvement 
of a normally 'healthy' person with a structure which itself 
j manifests values and conditions affecting the individual. 

Is it enough, we might ask, that a person be judged 'normal' 
when the setting which occupies his talents and commitment 
diverts his personal values and efforts into questionable 
j activity? At this point the interest of pastoral counseling 
:j meets the concern of social ethics. 

| Traditionally the social ethicist has been concerned 

;j not with the personal or emotional condition of an individ¬ 
ual, but with the activity of that individual in society. 
Social action has been a key word, one which seemed to meas- 
: ure the effective (and ethically valued) commitment of the 

individual according to a defined or assumed theological 

■i 

A 

' s 
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| ( standard. Thus, in the realm of industrial relations it is 
not surprising that religious leaders who had particular in- 

! terest in social ethics might be consulted about the justice 

{. 

; of the labor or the management position in a dispute. The 

j; questions which face social ethics have increasingly become 

!/ 

jj matters of the intersection of personal values and institu- 
i: tional structures, or of the possibility of personal reli- 

j gious commitment along side of one's obligations and loyal- 
|' ties within a social institution. 

U 

The problems which confront the church are progres- 
* sively complex as the possibility of personal identification 
with the social institution increases. No longer (if ever) 
can the counselor merely tell the individual that he alone 
; has the power to promote well-being for himself and his 

fellows. No longer can the ethicist concentrate solely on 
action, in apparent ignorance of the personal sensitivities 

t 

and values of the persons who are called upon to "be in- 
•! volved with society." The church, if it is to have a viable 

"j 

position within religion, must contribute meaningfully to a 
present understanding of how personal sensitivities, values, 

• 

and commitments relate to institutional structures and 
social change. 

j 

j The purpose of this dissertation is to initiate dis- 

1 , t 

cussion of this problem by examining some of the theological 

and sociological factors which inform a contemporary under- 

I 

•i 
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| standing of vocation. It is my belief that the Christian 

meaning of vocation is a significant additive to understand- 

i 

ing human responsibility in contemporary industry. It will 
j: be important, therefore, to consider the nature of vocation, 

• its meaning within the history of Christian thought and its 

j] present conceptualization in ethical writings. I will also 

y examine some of the elements of contemporary industry, to 

i. 

i appreciate the situation in which vocation must be realized, 

ji if at all. In this discussion it will be important to 

| remember my statement above that the focus of the church's 

* attention must not be limited either to personal values or 
to social action, but must enhance recognition of the possi- 

ij bility of realizing vocational commitment within the struc- 
j ture of industry. Such an objective implies that new 

considerations of the nature of personal values vis-a-vis 

i 

institutional patterns of organization will need to be pre- 

i 

sented. 

! 

j A final major effort of this dissertation will be to 

■ I 
*■! 

| synthesize the sociological and theological dimensions of 

| vocation. The fourth chapter, therefore, contains a case 

0 

jj study which presents some of the problems a person might 

.1 

t face in industry. These problems are considered not merely 

i as aspects of personal or institutional relationship but as 

\ 

j elements of a wider human responsibility which is essential 

i 

( 

\ to vocation. It will be important to see what contribution 

j 

1 

j ■ 
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t 

? theology makes to the particular situation presented by the 

j; case. 

| ; It is apparent that the case study assumes great im- 

i; 

! 

> portance in this writing. After we have considered some of 

| the theological and the social aspects of vocation we still 

j must demonstrate the positive value which one has for the 

i; other. Must theology deal with mundane activities? Does 

the businessman have to be a theologian to be effective in 

i 

[i his work? The answer to both questions is not without 

|| equivocation. Certainly each discipline has its own integ- 

rity. However, it is the author's conviction that theology 
does make a decisive contribution to a person's activity 
‘ within society. To the extent that this is true, theology 

j and business must be related. 

| 

I do not want to leave the impression that the case 

j 

study satisfies all questions which might be raised by the 

■I 

example which will be cited. Certainly that is to ask too 
j much of any example! However, consideration of the case 
j' should illumine a concrete possibility for examining factors 
i] which may be involved in similar situations. The case study, 
I therefore, presents an example of the sort of analysis which 

I is possible in recognizing the importance of theology in in- 

forming one's social commitments. 

\ In addition to examining the theological and social 

i aspects of the example in Chapter IV, I will also suggest 

i 

•J 

1 

. .'I 

; j 
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p further reflection about the practical nature of vocation. 

| This will be seen most clearly in the concluding chapter 
j which will involve some reflection appropriate to the 

i 

| church's consideration of vocation. My purpose is to show 
j; that while extensive theological analysis of instances of 

. (i 

0 vocational commitment is neither necessary nor useful in 

I: 

ji routine activity, such analysis is possible and important 
for the theological ethicist. It is such persons who will 

t 

ji be called upon for leadership in the church and for contin- 
uing appreciation of the importance of a Christian ethic in 
r industry. The significance of such analysis within the 

church, therefore, is not limited to its clarification of a 
given situation. It is just as important for the church's 

I maintenance of a significant contribution to the relation of 

i 

religious commitments and daily activities., 
i The Meaning of Vocation 

j Before turning to the theological and sociological 

jj dimensions of vocation it is important to understand clearly 

'i i 

| the meaning of the word itself. In popular usage "vocation" 

V 

* *! 

H is understood as a synonym for "job," "profession," or "call- 
ing." Such usage, however, obscures the real meaning of the 

• f! 

word. Vocation is not a job. It is not the effort which a 
| man renders each day for a wage or salary. One's vocational 

I obligation is not satisfied by "eight hours of work before 

j 

i 
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j quitting time." Vocation requires a pervasive commitment of 
the person to meaningful service before God. It implies a 
i recognition of certain values to which allegiance is given 

j; 

j and by relation to which one's own existence assumes direc- 

[ tion and religious significance. Vocation, therefore, is 

. I; 

p not necessarily even related to "job." It is possible that 
\ one's worthful commitment may be found in leisure activities, 
j sometimes (erroneously) characterized as "avocation." Com- 

i,' 

} 

|l monly, however, one's impression of his own contribution to 

to 

I human worth is related to his activities on-the-job. As 

| 

i this is so it is useful to start with an understanding of 
the "job" and one's efforts in his working situation. In 
this way we can appreciate how vocational commitment is en¬ 
hanced or obscured by one's job. Vocational sensitivity may 

j 

arise within one's work, in which case the worker's efforts 
assume new dimensions of meaning and significance. No 
longer is work merely an activity which occupies part of his 

i 

j day. Now it is an expression of his essential commitment 

i; 

| and values. Now his responsibility is not merely to the 
ij company which employs him, but as well to the basis of his 

• vi 

j 

| commitment and values. Vocation, therefore, commonly is re- 

. .’ij lated to one's job. However, it is a more pervasive experi- 

.i; 

. j ence, one which implies broader concerns than daily work and 
which requires a fundamental commitment before God. 

I Similarly, "vocation" should be distinguished from 

i 

-j 
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| "profession," as that word is generally used. Profession is 
|[ usually considered as a classification of "job." Educators 

j and sociologists speak of the "professions" as defined 

I: 

i fields of employment, such as teaching, medicine, law, and 

Ij 

jj the ministry. As with a job, it is possible that vocation 

. !j 

[; may arise within profession, but the relationship is not im- 

p 

p plicit. 

| Historically, profession has been related to vocation, 

jj Profession may be understood in the sense of "declaration of 

I faith," or as "assumption of vows for a religious community." 

i In this sense vocational commitment is implied and affirmed. 

; Even today the professions hold some mystique for the layman. 

Because of their general orientation toward service of man- 
j kind, the professions involve a social (if not a religious) 
commitment. Nevertheless, this is not the same as saying 

that a person who attains professional status thereby exer- 

i 

cises his vocation. The secular nature of contemporary 
j professions requires that they be appreciated in terms of 

A 

l) the humanitarian good which they enhance. When a profes- 

f 

t sional worker also recognizes a religious responsibility in 
ij his job dimensions of vocation become relevant. 

j 

j The word "calling" has been used ambiguously in rela- 

l tion to an understanding of vocation. On the one hand, 
ij "calling" has meant some divine activity which presents man 

j with an obligation. In this sense one's calling is the 

.'1 

i 

* 

.5 

i 
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f 

ft 
» 

f 

t, 

t- 

j; activity of God in setting his will before man. With the 

j! calling of God before him, man is obliged to be responsive 

I. 

j to that will. In this sense it is the response of man which 

|; 

j; is vocation, or the acceptance of commitment. Another mean- 

| ing of "calling" has been derived from the first. This 

li 

j; secondary meaning freely interprets calling to be man's 
j? activity in response to God. In this sense, "calling" may 
•{ be seen as "profession," for the two words become inter- 

■j 

|i changeable. In a technical sense, "calling" may be related 

S 

|j to vocation. However, as the word is commonly understood, 

’ it lacks the dimensions of religious value which are essen¬ 
tial to a proper definition of vocation, as we shall see in 
the following chapter. 

•j For this dissertation, vocation will be used to mean 

i 

man's unconditioned response to ultimate obligation. It is 
man's faith expressed as activity. It is what man does 
about his recognition of values and significance which 
< underlie his own existence and the various dimensions of the 

!j 

it 

j! social and physical order. Vocation is man's attempt to 

] enrich those values to which he gives allegiance by involv- 

V 

| ing them in his own efforts at work and throughout his 
i activity. Vocation, therefore, is not merely an economic 

•ti 

. term. Rather it relates to the total arena of human social 

i activity. As we have seen above, vocation may be discovered 

• in the industrial order when that order provides the 

i 

f 

.) 
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occasion for realizing commitment of ultimate value. In 
this sense vocation may be appreciated within the economic 
arena. 

Vocation is a theological term which characterizes 
the life-style of persons. It is a pervasive understanding 
of the social and ethical factors which enliven faith. Con¬ 
fession of love is theological. Acts of justice (which are 
loving) confirm that theological dimension within society. 
Voting to open union membership to minority groups is an act 
of justice which can be related to theological beliefs and 
commitments. Such voting may be viewed as a part of one 
man's life-style. At the same time it may be seen as an 
expression of personal values and commitments within the 
industrial area of society. In this latter sense, such 
voting is an expression of vocation. 

With this introduction to a discussion of vocation, 
we turn to examine in greater detail some of the dimensions 
by which the Christian meaning of vocation is a significant 
additive to understanding vocation in today's industrial 
society. 
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CHAPTER II 

VOCATION: HISTORICALLY AND THEOLOGICALLY 

In contemporary society, the word "vocation" is 
widely used to refer to what a person does with his economic 
time. That is, the word is understood to refer to man's 
occupational efforts. It is unfortunate for the serious 
Christian thinker, however, to become caught in this seman¬ 
tic trap. The word vocation is not an economic term. Its 
roots lie deep in the Christian tradition, and its true 
meaning is central to a present-day understanding of Chris¬ 
tian existence. Here I will explore some developments in 
Christian thought of this concept and examine the theologi¬ 
cal importance of a doctrine of vocation in the thought of 
some modern theologians, namely, Karl Barth, Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, and Emil Brunner. From this study it will be 
possible to recognize the contemporary importance of the 
term. 

One of the basic concerns in discussing a particular 
theological doctrine is to appreciate the openness of the 
doctrine to interpretation and application under new circum¬ 
stances. Therefore, a historical understanding of the 
doctrine of vocation is important for what it reveals about 
the options theologians have exercised in setting forth 
their views on vocation. It is possible for us to appre- 


j 
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13. 

ciate the contemporary misunderstandings of the concept only 
as we can recognize how the doctrine traditionally has been 
treated. 

Early Church Vocation 

In considering the idea of vocation it is important 
to recognize certain (perhaps implicit) assumptions common 
among theologians about the relationship between church (or 
religion) and society. In the patristic period and the 
Middle Ages it was common to think that vocation was an 
alternative to living within society. St. Augustine, for 
one, believed that the monk had the best locus from which to 
carry out his vocation. In other words, vocation was car¬ 
ried out best when it was not compromised by competing 
interests or concerns. 

Thomas Aquinas also stressed the monastic calling in 
discussing vocation. Aquinas is representative of the grow¬ 
ing pre-Reformation division of the world into religious and 
worldly segments. Vocation thus became a calling away from 
the secular arena rather than a calling into responsive 
service. Aquinas also developed a cosmological framework 
which, he believed, lent support to his concept of the 
nature of Christian service. He held to a pyramidal view of 
authority. The world was ordered by the providence of God, 
who was at the apex of the pyramid. Following from God, 
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whose nature is spirit, are the God-like efforts of man, 
or spiritual works. Therefore, Aquinas believed himself 
to have shown the evident superiority of spiritual en¬ 
deavor to manual labor. This idea, while widely accepted 
at the time, was not without challenge. John Ockham, for 
example, countered Aquinas' logic by asserting that no man 
had authority over any other in the church, and therefore, 
that it was inherently wrong for one individual to judge 
the efforts of another. The worth of a man's efforts, 
manual or spiritual, could be judged solely by God. Thus, 
Ockham held, vocation was not to be understood as service 
to the wishes of other persons, but service to God. The 
work which a person did need not satisfy the expectations 
which others might have, but rather the will of God. 

Within the monastic church of the Middle Ages 
further developments were taking place in the structuring 
of vocation. Benedict of Nursia, a monk of the early 
sixth century, had laid the classical form of western 
monasticism. Benedict had toyed with private forms of 
self-negation in an effort to affirm his piety. However, 
he soon renounced these forms of "vocation" in favor of 
a community supported by mutual endeavor and commitment. 
The Benedictine monastery (and subsequent order) was 
based upon an elaborate set of rules set forth by the 


\ 
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i. founder.^" These rules established the sacramental charac- 

f. 

ter of the order and insured that each member's efforts 

ii 

j were in harmony with those of other members and conducive 

} 

| to perfection in the Christian faith. That is, Benedict 

j; tried to make identical the individual occupations of the 

j, 

f: members and the vocation of the community. By the Middle 

l< 

}: Ages, numerous orders had developed, somewhat following 

y s 

| the pattern set forth by Benedict but finding their spe- 
jj cific origins in the particular moods from which they grew. 

Nevertheless, the overall intent of the various monastic 
i orders was the organization of a community of persons 

dedicated to life in perfect harmony with the will of God. 
Worship, service, discipline in all matters were charac¬ 
teristic of the monastic life. These qualities followed 
j 

from the "Orders" prepared by Benedict of Nursia, and re¬ 
mained laudable marks of the separated Christian community. 


i Reformation Contributions 

l 

I 

(I However Martin Luther, and those who were to follow 

i 

!f 

ji him in the Reformation, raised questions about the superi- 

ti 

'i 

| ority of monasticism to a worldly life. In terms of voca- 

| tion, Luther believed that the monastic vows were contrary 


^•Benedict of Nursia, The Holy Rule of Our Most Holy 
Father Benedict (Atchison, Kansas: Abbey Student Press, 
St. Benedict's College, 1935). 


1 

\ 
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f not only to human reason, but also to the commands of God. 

!■ 

I; Indeed, Luther believed that man's vocation was his free 

i 

i ; response from his present station in life to having heard 

I 

I; the Gospel. Luther believed that God presented each man 

i; 

with his particular vocation which could be fulfilled best 

j; 

li in his present situation. The situation is not so central 
to vocation as man's immediate obedience. God has given 

t; 

\ each person unique talents and opportunities. Their full 

|S utilization could take place only through his efforts in 

irf 

i that situation. To remove himself from such a free re- 

ii 

s sponse, that is, to withdraw into the monastic community, 

denied the reality of the Christian's vocation. His respon¬ 
sibility to God was to witness to the Gospel in his present, 
everyday life. Thus in Luther vocation assumed a dimension 
of presence and completeness which involved the Christian's 
total life: economic, social and familial. 

Such a pervasive understanding again raises a central 

| question for a discussion of vocation: the relationship 

jj between the Christian, or his church, and society. For 

| Luther, it was essential that the Christian continue to 

li o 

jl live within society. Under the call of the Gospel, however. 


2 

Gustaf Wingren, Luther on Vocation (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1957), p. 2. 

O 

See Luther's Sermon on John 21. 
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i the life of the Christian was one of obedient responsiveness. 

f 

Whereas the Benedictine formula had shown a decidedly nega- 

t; 

I tive spiritual discipline (subjection of the body), 4 Luther 

!. 

ji prefaces the significance of vocation with the Christian's 

l 

j; reception of the Good News. In his sermon on John 21, 

|j Luther replies to the question of what is left for the 

| Christian who has heard the Gospel. He reminds us that we 
1 are in a specific social context, and that our responsibil- 

i! 

) 

| ity is to do there what will please God. It is not neces- 

I sary, or even desirable, says Luther, to go to the monastery, 

t The immediate obedience of the Christian is what is central. 

Further, this obedience takes place within society but is 
neither engulfed in it, nor in control of it. For the 
j Christian society may be enjoyed as a given reality. 

| John Calvin responded quite differently to the call 

of the Christian. He agreed with Luther that the Christian 
was called to remain within society. However, his responsi- 
j bility was to Christianize the state, not merely to enjoy 

II it. Whereas Luther allowed a distinction between what was 

I 

ij expected of the Christian and what was recognized for 

| society, Calvin clearly would oppose a non-Christian ruler. 

. .’!] Calvin believed, out of his Geneva Experiment, that the only 
salvation for man was to be found in the Christianization of 

j 

4 

; Benedict, op. c%t. 3 pp. 73-76. 

\ 

"i 

i 
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S the political order. To be acceptable to the church, a 
ruler needed to be not only good politically, but a good 

t 

i; Christian as well. The task to which man was called by God 

j- 

l was the transformation of human life so that it harmonized 

I with the holiness of God. Such a task necessitated the 

l! 

u 

rj ordering of society so that it might manifest God's holiness. 

!; 

ji Ultimately this meant the establishment of a theocracy based 

*j 

I on scriptural law. 

| Calvin's understanding of man's efforts in the social 

\i 

| and political order relied strongly on his view of the 

i nature and capacity of man. Human reason was spoiled by 

the Fall of Adam, he believed, and therefore was useless for 
knowing God or his will. The political ruler who was not a 
j Christian could not effect a society in harmony with God's 
intention because his natural abilities were deficient. 

Only by God's action could man know what was expected of 

i 

him. Justice was not man's effort to do "right works." 
Rather, justice was the will of God for society. This jus¬ 
tice was revealed to man in the example of Christ. That 
revelation makes possible man's love for justice and his 
jj consequent justification. Without recognition of the work 

i 

■! of Christ on his behalf and the lessons of the scriptures, 

■ij 

j man remained unable to realize God's intended justice by his 
■1 own natural abilities. 
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[ Some Continuing Issues 

t; 

j In dealing with the historical aspects of the concept 

i; 

of vocation, one must also consider seriously the reality of 

r 

j; secular values for the Christian. What are the ultimate 

li values of life for a Christian? Indeed, what values are 

I; 

j, distinctively Christian, and which does the Christian share 

ii 

1 with his fellows? As we shall see later, modern theologians 
|i recognize clearly the snares of this question. Here, how- 

k 

j ever, it will suffice to note that the Christian who holds 

r, 

s that his values are identical with those of other men is 

placed in the position of defending the necessity (or prac¬ 
tical importance) of his faith. If, on the other hand, he 
i views Christian values as narrowly exclusive, religion 

i 

i 

becomes a matter only of personal faith and not of the 
expression of that faith in social conviction or witness. 
Traditionally, the supreme values of the Christian religion 
i have been those associated with the "Christ event," that is 

I ' 

1 

j! those qualities whose reality has been brought home by 
j knowledge and acceptance of the death-resurrection of Jesus. 

• i) 

li However, it remains to be answered how these supremely 
. ;| Christian values relate to the "Truth, Beauty, and Goodness" 

i 

! of all men. 

j 

:] Some theologians, notably John Calvin, begin with the 

' supremacy of God and relate all subordinate values to that 
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reality. From this starting point, Christian values have a 
uniqueness which sets them beyond natural values. Thus, 
Christian love is not merely a dimension of love, but is the 
essence of love which has the unique capacity to transform 
and revivify man. Secular values in such a system exist in 
a shadow, to be taken up into a renewed dimension by their 
Christianization. 

Another perspective is to begin with those values 
common to "men of good will." This approach, notable in 
liberal theology, views secular values with sincere appre¬ 
ciation, for in them is seen the common perspective from 
which the significance of a Christian ethic may be seen. 
Christian values, then, are not foreign to the experiences 
of all men. Rather, they represent a dimension of valuing 
which transcends the commonness of universal experience and 
which finds its unique foundation in the "once-for-all-ness" 
of the Christian experience. From such a position, theolo¬ 
gians like Martin Luther and Karl Barth are able to note 
that the importance of vocation is not the introduction of 
a new hierarchy of values, but rather is the additive sig¬ 
nificance of the transcendent in response to those experi¬ 
ences which are shared by all men. For Luther, Christian 
vocation becomes the response of a man within his universe 
of present-day values to the overwhelming impingement of 
the sacred dimension of the Gospel. For Karl Barth, 
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i vocation is demanded no less for the non-Christian. Yet it 

! is recognized more adequately by the person who chooses to 

i align his life with the demands of God, by the one who re- 

i sponds to the Gospel. Therefore, the nature of Christian 

! . . 

! mission assumes a new dimension because of the relation of 

I a Christian perspective to common values. 

An equally important question in vocation is the 
; importance of the location of the doctrine within a theolog- 

i ical framework. In pre-Reformation and Lutheran thought, 

vocation was seen as an aspect of Christian faith. In 

monastic orders, for example, vocation was the special note 

I 

of commitment which the Christian made in response to his 
coming under the Gospel. It was this commitment which "set 
j him apart" in the dedicated community. Luther, too, saw 

vocation as a response to the Gospel. For him, a man grate- 
; fully acknowledged his reception of the Good News. Luther 

i 

t 

did not accept the pre-defined notion of response (i.e., the 
| monastic life), but rather felt that God would teach to each 

| man his own appropriate way of response. Vocation was man's 

j effort to fulfill responsively God's command to him. 

I Luther's opposition to monasticism came at this point. Did 

! 

| not each man have enough to do where he was? Why then was 

1 

jj it necessary for him to seek another setting? For Luther, 

I 

1 such temptations to the separated life were the temptation 
of the devil. 
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I A different base for the doctrine of vocation is evi- 

| dent in John Calvin. For him, vocation is found within the 

I sanctifying providence of God. 5 Calvin's God is the omni- 

!i 

(! 

p potent ruler of all that is. Therefore, God is the dynamism 

j; 

jj which empowers man. Man's justification is totally within 
6 the power of God. It is founded in the foreknowledge of God 

| and the work of Christ. Man's salvation, therefore, is 

S' 

| related to the eternal and inevitable will of God. How else, 

ij Calvin asks, can man know the certainty of his election? 

js 

I The works of man are the fruits of his justification. When 

i 

( man is saved by God, a change will occur in his life. This 
manifestation of new life is man's insufficient response to 
God's election. (Calvin does not imply that man's respon- 
j sive activity in fulfillment of law is what qualifies his 

I election. Rather, he notes that the law has been fulfilled 
in Christ.) Man's "good works" are approximate evidences of 

f 

| the efficacy of God's election. The particular locus of an 

i 

j individual's election is found in his reception of the Good 
News, in his having heard the Word, the proclamation of 

i. 

| Christ's having satisfied God's demand of man. Note that in 
i> the progress of the idea of election and vocation Calvin 

4 states an evident dualism. First, God instills in man the 

.( - 

j 

j ^John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 

; (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960), Book III, Chapters 

\ 21 and 24. 


'i 
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knowledge of his election. This internal confidence then 
becomes the basis of man's confirmation of election through 
his active (external) life. The efficacy of election does 
not depend on man's imperfect response to his election; the 
arena of vocation in Calvin is the progressive domination of 
man by God's omnipotence. 

There are certain aspects of vocation, of course, 
which cannot be dealt with through an historical apprecia¬ 
tion of the doctrine. Among these aspects are novel prob¬ 
lems which only now are being considered. For example, 
there is a large contemporary interest in the possibility 
that Christianity no longer can find valid the "Protestant 
Ethic" as normative for vocation. Coming from sociological 
and economic discussions of the nature of contemporary life 
is the possibility that an ethic based on acquisition may no 
longer be adequate. John Kenneth Galbraith, in The New 
Industrial State and William Whyte, in The Organization Man 
have demonstrated the importance of group belonging as a 
novel but essential element in understanding the commitments 
of individuals to their daily activities. It may well be 
that the "Social Ethic" will need to be considered afresh by 
:j Christian theologians in attempting to understand the con- 
. ] temporary relevance of the idea of vocation. If this 

| assumption is correct, then it becomes even more important 

1 that we appreciate the normative values in present-day 

| 
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society to which Christianity may relate. Similarly, there 
are new arenas of value questions arising which have not 
been considered in previous times. These are questions 
from medicine, cybernation, and astronautics, to name but 
three. How does the idea of Christian vocation deal ade¬ 
quately with such new problems? These questions, important 
in this context as a qualification for narrowly historical 
understandings, will be considered more fully in the next 
chapter. 

From the preceeding, it should be evident that I view 
certain alternatives as central to my understanding of vo¬ 
cation. These alternatives arise from the ideas of previous 
thought on vocation, but are not limited to Christian the¬ 
ology. The contemporary Christian cannot afford the luxury 
of ignoring the secularity of vocation. Vocation is a 
theological term. However, it cannot be limited in applica¬ 
tion to those who view themselves primarily as Christian. 
This is a pluralistic age, true, but it is an age in which 
Christian perspectives permeate secular values. The sig¬ 
nificance of vocation may be its potential for helping all 
men deal more adequately with the pluralisms of their lives. 
That is, vocation may become the core around which "men of 
good will," not limited to the Christian religion, may be 
able to appropriate the importance of their activities 
within a dispersed system of social and occupational 
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relationships. Moreover, the secularity of vocation in no 
way denies the significant "additive" of the Christian 
religion to the present-day notion. Christianity itself may 
not be universal, but its significance as an option and 
perspective is not thereby diminished. Indeed, I have 
stated earlier that my conviction is that vocation is a 
religious term, a term which I view from distinctly Chris¬ 
tian categories and pre-understandings. My responsibility 
from this perspective, therefore, is to demonstrate the 
decisive importance of my "prejudice" for an understanding 
of vocation. 

Moreover, it is important for contemporary thinkers 
to recognize the importance of non-Christian, but moral, 
vocation. This idea follows from what has been said above. 
However, it is important to note an example of such vocation. 
Black power is not a Christian movement or objective. It is 
essentially a sociological and economic effort by a portion 
of our population to arrive at valid and effective influence 
in human endeavors. Such an objective is secular in all 
dimensions. However, black power has many moral bases and 
goals which are vocational. Among these are the recognition 
of the essential humanness of black persons, the right to 
equality and unity of endeavor, and the right of personal 
determination. It is not difficult to see the relationship 
between these objectives and the Christian notions of the 
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1 sonship of man, justification by faith, and sanctification 

I 

S! as response. This is not to subsume black power as a 

i; 

| Christian phenomenon. Rather, it is to point out the per- 

j! 

spective which a Christian theology can provide by informing 

[; non-Christian, moral vocation. Such a perspective need not 

ij 

ij be present every time a secular notion is discussed. Never- 

I 

| theless, the artistic language of theology may provide a 

i 

| perspective from which it will be possible to deal with 

l 

|j apparently divergent elements in contemporary society. 

I 

\ Vocation in Karl Barth's Dogmatic Theology 

( 


I 1 

3 

i 



it 


j The above statement is intended to demonstrate some 

of the concerns which I have encountered in dealing with the 
historical aspects of Christian vocation. There is no once- 
for-all answer to the nature of vocation. However, the 

( 

| perspective which I have developed from the above questions 
\ has helped me to confront my understanding of what value the 
| idea of vocation may have for the present time. These 

■i 

!; questions are represented in the thought of Karl Barth. His 

] Church dogmatics is an exhaustive statement on the categori- 

| cal nature of Christian theology. In dealing with the 
ij nature of Christian ethics, Barth discusses the idea of vo- 

j cation as a problem for human freedom. ^ While he does not 

| _ 

.i 

i 6 

I Karl Barth, The doctrine of Creation (Edinburgh: 

| Clark, 1961), pp. 595-647. 
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{ provide an entirely satisfactory analysis, Barth does pre¬ 
sent a perspective which reconsiders Christian tradition on 
I the topic. Moreover, his analysis is notable for its 

| coherence. 

is 

H 

| Barth's statement on vocation is a classic in theo- 

| logical ethics. He distills significant elements of tradi- 
| tional discussion and makes a decisive contribution to a 
1 doctrine of vocation. Barth's contribution is two-fold. 

| First, he clarifies the distinctive nature of vocation as 

ti 

personal and as supramundane. Secondly, he delineates four 
| characteristics or determinates of Christian vocation. Let 

j us look carefully at both factors. 

i 

\ The personal nature of vocation does not make it 

capricious. God, in presenting man with his vocation, is 
the same God who has acted through history. This history 
indicates the continuing dependability and presence of God. 
Nevertheless, God's present call to man is more than a con- 
v tinuation of his historic presence. It is the personal 
[ conviction of this man's effort as intended by God. There¬ 
fore, man is able to recognize God's present command because 
I he sees in it his own history and the possibility of his 

.1 confirming that history through greater participation in 

God's will. In vocation, therefore, man's activities assume 

'•j 

; a new dimension of meaning which makes his responsibility 
more extensive than any job can require. Vocation is 
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| personal precisely because it is the present and unique call 

!) 

j! of God to a particular person, demanding obedience as only 

|| 

j! that person can render. 

r» 

i; 

i; In understanding the personal nature of one's voca- 

S; 

i.i tion, Barth turns to an outline of four determinates by 

I] 

| which one understands both the nature and the extent of his 

i 

| vocational responsibility. These four characteristics help 

t] 

l to clarify the basis upon which man is called. Further, 

| they elucidate the normative ways in which man responds to 

f] 

1 this call. 


f The first element required is one's particular age. 

His identity is continually revised by changes in age. He 
is always in "flux," between becoming and perishing. A 

i 

i 

.j momentary locus in flux is a particular point of responsi- 

i 

i 

] bility. Vocational responsibility (obedience) therefore is 

) 

continual preparation for transition. Preparation is con- 

•i 

j sideration of what was and never the human ordination of 

\ 

■j what is, or what will be. Ultimately, the past is in God's 

ij hands, just as is the direction which man's responsibility 

| will take. "Obedience can be only his present action in the 

• 'i 

ij knowledge of what God says to him today, of his freedom in 
•I his limitation. Such present knowledge is within man, but 

4 

! is controlled by God. It is the individual at his particu- 

i 

"» 

;i _ 


7 Ibid.j p. 608. 


• I 

• s 

1 
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lar age who is commanded to respond to the obligation which 
God lays upon him. For him, now is the only age, for now is 
where God meets him. It is in obedience to his specific 
calling that his age becomes realized as vocation. Age, 
therefore, is a perspective which involves man in obedience. 
Age is the measure of openness to the present demand of God. 
"Man must allow his divine calling to determine the partic¬ 
ularity of his vocation on the various stages of his way 
through life, and not vice versa."® What man knows about 
these stages is what God reveals to him as command. Man has 
no self-sufficient knowledge of God's will. He is called 
into obedience to the inscrutable will of God. The meaning 
of a man's age must be viewed as the determination by God in 
his present command to man. Thus, youth is obedience to 
God's command. Yet, youth becomes "unyouthful" when it is 
frivolous rather than obedient. True youthfulness arises 
from a sense of the "new" and from an awareness of freedom 
in the "new," freedom to be obedient now. An act becomes 
immature when one views himself as something other than a 
child of God, a being under God's creation. Whatever man 
does for himself, or by himself, is an immature act when it 
delays his obedience to the present will of God. 

Maturity is the age of life in which the "Now" 


8 Ibid p. 610. 
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! demanded by God is most appropriate. Man's maturity in 
| psycho-physical growth is also the period of his maturity in 

r 

I vocational obedience. It is not a time for laxity or rig- 

1 

! idity. It is a time to take seriously the present demands 
| of God. "In different ways both the younger and the older 
| need the mature between them, i.e., the men who are truly 
I ripe for obedience."^ 

| Old age is the pattern of blind repetition of earlier 

t obedience, or the refusal of obedience in favor of peaceful- 

! ness. It is as if old age were merely the reflection of a 

| spent life. It is as if obedience were no longer demanded. 

( Old age is no haven for the supposed folly of youth. Old 

t 

i age uniquely offers the openness of the future by God's 

A 

l 

I i grace, a future no longer avoidable, yet more truly graceful 

i 

Obedience now is the giving over of autonomy to the sover¬ 
eignty of God. 

j A second criterion of what is required by God is 

one's historical situation. This is the outer limit of vocar 
tion. One's historical situation is the complex of social, 
educational, cultural, inherited and political circumstances 

| 

\ which define his existence within a community of fellow men. 

; He is placed in this situation, and therefore his freedom in 

? vocation is contingent upon this "given." It is within this 

■I historical situation that obedience is commanded. Such his- 

1 

torical definition implies an arena of potential. This 


9 Ibid., p. 615. 
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arena is partially shared by others, and partially excludes 
others. With others, he becomes part of the systematic call 
of God to service in community. From the historical situa¬ 
tion one senses his alienation from others. He also sees 
his unique relation to all others. In both perspectives, 
one's vision is contingent upon God's having placed him 
where he is. This unique relationship (within a universal 
pattern) establishes God's requirement of him. God's 
placing him here is the result of his wise definition of 
obedience. It is from this situation that he is able to be 
responsive to God, in service to neighbor and in the tasks 
which God has presented. 

Such an outer limit to vocation is not seen as a 
determination of existence. This would be fatalism. All 
that is before man, the social, natural, cultural facts of 
his existence do not make him who he is. It is God who is 
the creator, and God who presents one with his situation. 
This situation contains specific possibilities which are 
the "stuff" of vocation. The wisdom of God provides the 
tools which assist in the definition of vocation. "For this 
reason the historical situation of every man is to be under¬ 
stood simply as the place of his readiness for his calling 

10 

and not as his determination." Yet, the historical 

10 Ibid. 3 p. 621. 
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situation is not identical with vocation. The "stuff" of 
this situation is the basis from which man exercises his 
freedom in vocation. Man's call is to orient himself ac¬ 
cording to the will of God. His orientation must occur with 
the use of this situation. He will be obedient to God only 
as he benefits from advancement within this situation. 
Therefore, man, under God's command, is primarily responsi¬ 
ble to his creator, and subsequently to his situation. To 
be obedient to God may require a negative obedience to the 
situation. Possibly he will need to oppose the mood of his 
time. In any historical situation, grappling with the 
"givens" will require offense to some. Nevertheless, man is 
accountable for his obedience within that context. 

A third area of responsibility is the internal, or 
psychological, limit. This is a person's aptitudes or dis¬ 
positions as given by God. This limit becomes essential in 
considering the suitability of a person for the other dimen¬ 
sions of his responsibility. Each person has his own 
"strength or virtue. Such virtue is the personal apti¬ 
tude of that person. It marks his unique suitability. Man 
is given his task by God (he does not choose it), who also 
created his personal aptitude. Yet as man is responsive to 
the commands of God, his aptitude may change in subordinate 

11 Ibid p. 624. 
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degrees to God's renewed commands. It is this dynamic but 
given aptitude which characterizes the particular man. Yet, 
the particularity of man is not qualified by man's personal 
desires. It is determined by God's wisdom and providence. 

It is important to note that the specific capacities 
of man do not determine his vocational call. They are the 
givens from which man responds. The capacities are not to 
be confused with the man, nor are they to control the man. 
Man is empowered by God, and it is not man's to question the 
rationale of his capacity, nor the limit of his obedience. 
Man's only question is whether his response is adequate to 
the full utilization of these aptitudes in meeting God's 
demand. God asks for a total response from man, for all of 
his aptitudes. Therefore, the ignorance of any part of man's 
capacities denies his vocation. God calls man to be atten¬ 
tive to the fullness of these aptitudes. 

The aptitudes of man, however, are not a pre-deter- 
mined and rigid pattern which determine man's response. 
Rather, they are a reservoir which may be tapped at varying 
points (and thus in differing proportions) which best fit 
the need. This reservoir is always ready for use as befits 
the situation. The sole question which must be asked is 
whether man is responding unconditionally and with his full 
aptitudes to the command God has placed before him. 

The final area of responsibility for Christian ethics 
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is the realm of daily activity. This arena of personal 

operation intersects with similar arenas for others, but 

remains the personal basis of one's vocation. This arena 

is what we have referred to earlier as "vocation in the 

12 

narrower sense." It is possible for a man to change his 
sphere (to move) just as his age or other factors may 
change; nevertheless he is continually presented with an 
arena within which to carry on his vocation. If man has a 
calling from God, then this arena is where God intends that 
calling to be carried out. Further, the meaning of God's 
command is to be understood in terms of the realm in which 
he is located. 

In what sense, we must ask, does this sphere of oper¬ 
ation imply a limit by God on man's vocation? Although he 
does not ask to be young or old, man does exercise some 
freedom in selecting his realm of operation. His choice, of 
course, has been limited in that he did not choose from an 
infinite universe of possibilities. Nevertheless, the sig¬ 
nificance of man is affirmed by God in that man does exer¬ 
cise his judgment on the sphere of his vocation. Ultimately 

man's choice remains within "the sphere of God's sovereignty 

13 

as the Creator." Yet, within the sphere, man chooses 
freely. It is not centrally important to God what sphere is 

^Ibid. 3 see p. 630 and p. 599. ^Ibid. 3 p. 632. 
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chosen, but what man does and is within that chosen sphere. 
While man does exercise real freedom in the locus of his 
operation, God's will remains the framework for human re¬ 
sponsibility. Man's choice remains under the judgment of 
the Creator God. Man's vocation is not merely a freedom in 
limitation but also a positive calling and command from God. 

Compared with the other limitations we have noted, 

this one is unique in its a priori concession to the wisdom 

or ignorance, obedience or flight, responsibility or fear of 

man vis-a-vis God's command. "It means that the vocation of 

man as such, as it is understood to be as a decree of God, 

must also be understood as man's answer to the divine call- 

14 

ing, as a result of his attitude to the command of God." 

It is therefore essential that man consider: (1) the cor¬ 
rect choice of his arena, (2) his obedience within that 
arena, and (3) the possibility of movement from that arena. 
In the first consideration, man is tied to God by the cor¬ 
rectness of this choice. Man will be held responsible. His 
obedience within the realm of his choice, however, is more 
complex, for he is faced with unending possibilities and 
continual self-deception. He may see needs to which he is 
particularly sensitive, or conditions which seem well suited 
to his aptitudes. Here man must choose and the outcome of 

14 Ibid. 3 p. 634. 
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I his choice will be under the judgment of God. One wonders, 
of course, whether there is a priority involved between the 
p choice based on endowment and the constraint from within. 

| However, the two aspects are never separated in actuality. 

I Correctness in reality is determined by the intersection of 
both factors. Essentially the command of God should be 
perceived "in, with and under the demand of the external and 
internal world, in the outward constraint on the one side 
j and the inward on the other. In this sensitivity to the 
| outward and the inward guides, however, we are to be obedi- 

f ent solely to God's commands. In its centrality, the ques- 

j tion remains one of immediate obedience to the command of 

I 

| God. A person is obedient as he responds in his sphere of 
f operation, not as he contemplates it. 

■- This then is the nature of vocation. It is where we 

t, 

i are. We cannot avoid it. Man has chosen his arena of vo- 

S 

cation and is responsible for that choice. Man is responsi¬ 
ble and therefore is not a self-sufficient master of his 
| arena. 

I Steadfastness in vocation implies a recognition of 

; the particularity, and therefore of the limits, of one's 

responsibility. It implies a flexibility and a restraint in 
obedience. The limits of vocation are not rigid, but 

15 JZ>id. j p. 636. 
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| neither are they non-existent. One person's arena overlaps 
I another's, but this does not mean a subsuming of responsi- 

l! 

|! bility by another. Rather, responsibility then becomes more 

i; 

rj 

!i complex by the interaction of mutual obedience. The realm 
ji of one person's vocation may be broader than that of an- 

p other, but it is not unlimited. The meaning of vocation 

j 

i will necessarily be found only within its perimeter. 

t 

It is important to recognize some of the assumptions 

i 

f which Barth makes in formulating his doctrine of vocation. 

H 

| These presuppositions arise from Barth's attempt to present 
i the will of God as a command unmitigated by human nature, 
j It is true, Barth would recognize, that divine will is real- 

; ized within the realm of human nature. However, he main- 

i 

tains that the situation does not itself present conditions 
| upon the realization of that divine will. 

i To make his position effective, Barth posits two 

i 

! statements. First, he feels that everyone must recognize 

i 

I himself as a creature of God. Barth's understanding of 

' vocation, it will be recalled, applied universally to man. 

| All persons by the nature of their created being had certain 
| dispositions and obligations before their creator. Vocation 
l was the recognition of these obligations and the determina- 
| tion to carry them through in one's own life. 

’I 

I This assumption by Barth, however, does not appear 

j 

nearly so evident to me as it seems to Barth. Barth claims 
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\ not merely the recognition of basic values and qualities of 
!i human nature in all men, but their objective reality. The 

I demonstration of this objectivity seems tenuous at best. 

j; 

!i There seems to be no way that a theologian (or any man) can 

;! 

!j 

I' remove himself sufficiently from his own subjectivity to 

•j 

t; 

i| present assertions about universal qualities of human 

| 

jj nature. 

I 

It is quite different to assert that I recognize 
^ certain qualities (understood as justice, unity of personal 
| values and commitment, freedom, etc.) as effective for all 
f persons. This statement recognizes that it is my perception 
; or understanding which is involved in consideration of human 
nature. Thus, while I can defend my own understanding so 

: .j 

j long as it accounts for factors which reality evidences, I 
j am not obligated to defend the nature of reality itself, 

j Secondly, Barth asserts that each person in creation 

1 has and recognizes a personal "call" to vocation from God. 
j Barth believes that this call is part of the objective natuie 

I of man's created being, as indicated above. Of course it is 
important to recognize that the call has a dimension of 
reality? it is not merely a form of man's self-deception. 

.jj The reality of the call, however, is not in the nature of 

J man. Rather, it is in man's recognition of the nature of 

i 

| creation, in his perception of the harmony of his own system 

j 

\ of values with the world in which his values are to be 

j 
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expressed. The two understandings are quite different. 

In Barth's formulation, it is necessary to be able to 
point to the efficacy of one's call in terms of that per¬ 
son's perceptions, values, and self-understanding. When the 
person has no conscious sense of vocation, however, this 
seems quite impossible. In the more modest understanding 
which I suggested it is sufficient to recognize the effec¬ 
tiveness of the vocational understanding for (1) its compre¬ 
hensiveness and coherence in considering manifestations of 
human nature and (2) its clarification of the priorities by 
which any person may operate effectively under God's call. 
This means that it should be possible to demonstrate what 
difference a person's recognition of his vocational obliga¬ 
tion would make in the decisions which he undertakes in a 
particular situation. 

The importance of these two considerations of Barth's 
concept of vocation will be noted in Chapter IV. There, it 
will become apparent that in modern industry individuals do 
not normally consider their work in terms of vocation, or 
their responsibility before God. However, for the person 
who seeks to realize his vocation in industry, the possi¬ 
bility of recognizing the potential for vocation is impor¬ 
tant. 

In Barth's statement about the nature of vocation we 
can see clearly that while man is not alone responsible for 


j 
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l his life under God's call, he nevertheless is fully account- 

f 

j[ 

able for that existence within vocation. Such accountabil- 
ity is characteristic of Barth's theology. However, other 
theologians have added new considerations to the questions 
j( posed by Barth's system. We can see this particularly in 

| the works of Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Emil Brunner. 

L: 

i: 

m Emil Brunner and Christian Service 


ij Emil Brunner is a second great theological ethicist 

| of the present century. He has written works on theology 
t and Christology. However, his greatest contribution is in 

, the theological ethics, particularly through Th e Divine Im- 

< perative. This book deals broadly with the nature of the 

j 

•j Christian ethic, noting how it relates to spheres of human 

I 

j operation: marriage, the economic life, government, and 

I 

t 

: the church. These four areas, or orders, are the channels 

:! 

( 

" through which the Christian implements his commitments. The 

1 

,\ 

i Christian ethic, however, is not related solely to the indi- 

? 

;i 

I vidual. "Individualism is fundamentally perverted and im- 

i possible? firstly because it denies community and makes the 

j 

| individual entirely autonomous; secondly, because it regards 
.ij community as only useful in cases of emergency, and as a 

-j 

I means for furthering the separate life of the individual. 

i 


■^Emil Brunner, The divine Imperative (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1947), p. 405. 


\ 
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It relates just as meaningfully to the Christian church, to 
the community which exists in response to the Word of God. 

The Divine Imperative attempts to clarify the basis 
of Christian action within society, personally and corpo¬ 
rately. It presents a definition of the good based on 
theological and Christological foundations, and shows how 
the good of the Christian is related to the orders of 
society. Fundamentally, Brunner's book is a study in the 
meaning of vocation. He establishes the nature of vocation 
beyond the economic and sociological definition. He then 
extends his understanding into particular realms of socio¬ 
logical relationships. In this way Brunner exercises a 
vocational understanding. 

Basic to Brunner's understanding is the concept of 
service. This idea presupposes a recognition by the Chris¬ 
tian of God's command for his life, the topic which so con¬ 
cerned Karl Barth .^ Brunner indicates that no general 
prescription of the command of God is possible. "Only 
those who have a legalistic conception of the Good can 
imagine that they possess the answer to this question. 

God's Command is His free and soverign act of commanding, 

18 

which cannot be condensed into a regulation." Rather, the 
Christian notion of service begins with the acceptance of 

l^See above. ^Brunner, op. oit. 3 p. 122. 
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j God's present command and attempts to implement it as serv¬ 
ice to the neighbor. Service, therefore, becomes possible 
with two understandings. "First of all, we cannot tell be¬ 
forehand what we ought to do; we can only learn it from our 
3 neighbor by listening to the Divine Command. And secondly, 

| we are bidden to show love to our neighbour; but this 

simply means that we are to serve him."19 
\ , 

Service is personal, for it is ordained by God for an 
I individual and his neighbor. 2 ® Essentially this rests on 
| the Lutheran notion which we have examined earlier. To be 

| able to serve one's neighbor one must be free from seeking 

his own benefit. One must rest in the grace of God. The¬ 
ologically speaking all service is thus related to God. In 

* l 

« serving one's neighbor one also serves God, or more cor- 
; rectly, in serving one's neighbor one assumes God's will 

; (which is service). Thus, service is a part of a divine 

i 

pattern of redemption within the world. This pattern is not 
' a program, but an intention modeled in one's personal 
| service. 

; God calls us into his service for particular objec- 

j tives. We also are called in a particular situation, as 
/! Barth noted. Brunner believes that this situation implies 

j 19 Ibid., p. 208. 

20por the moment we disregard communal examples of 
service. 
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; duties and therefore objectives, which we are to fulfill in 

I vocation. These duties become clear through our recogni¬ 

tion of the neighbor—the one we are to serve. "Your 
j neighbor is the person who meets you. In the 'Calling' 

your neighbor is given to you; you do not need to hunt for 
! him, therefore you do not need to search for your sphere of 
service." 22 The continual presence of the neighbor makes 
service personal, in Brunner's thought. One's vocation is 
j at hand; he need merely accept it and serve. 

To clarify the particular nature of vocation, Brunner 
posits the concept of "office." One's office is his par¬ 
ticular station within life's orders, as willed by God. One 
is called not merely to service, but to service within an 
j order, that is, in his office. Thus, man's greatest respon- 

i sibility before God is service through his office. This 

| primary responsibility is to be fulfilled before any other. 

, Such responsibility is not uniquely Christian. All persons 
are called to service in their own efforts. However, ful- 
j fillment of this obligation is basic to any higher service. 

For the Christian there is a distaste to service in 
j one's office. The Christian who lives by the commandment of 
love may sense the inadequacies of his office for a truly 
Christian life. In this there is no comfort. "If the 

^Brunner, op. oit. 3 p. 203. ^Ibid. 3 p. 208. 
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Christian's 'official duty' causes pain and perplexity to 
his conscience, it must simply be endured." 2 ^ His dilemma 
results from the necessity of law, arising out of man's 
sinfulness. The office is not itself a limit to Christian 
service, but only the starting point. Even within one's 
office the possibility of "non-official" service exists. 
Wherever personal relationships develop, they surpass offi¬ 
cial responsibility. 24 In them Christian service develops. 

The 'office' only constitutes one aspect of life; it 
is the first point, but not the last, it is the shell 
which contains life, but not the life itself. . . . all 

this is only the framework for a life of 'heartfelt 
brotherly love' which is filled with an ardent desire 
to penetrate through all the nooks and crannies in the 
official order to reach the 'Thou' of the other person, 

'personally.' 2 ^ 

Thus the Christian's responsibility for service grows from 
his official duty. 

Dealing more particularly with the industrial order, 
Brunner considers the nature of human labor. This question 
for vocation cannot be ignored, he believes, because it 
arises precisely from human freedom, a central concern of 
the Christian ethic. Fundamentally it is not whether we 
should work, but what work we should do that is of ethical 
concern. The fact of work is not without compromise, but 


23 Ibid ., p. 222. 2 *Ibid. i p. 227 

2s Ibid. 3 p. 228. 
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5 

\ nevertheless is a part of the created order in which man 

l! 

j discovers his existence. Labor is endemic to man's life in 

i| 

i the created order, Brunner asserts. In a higher sense work 

1 

| involves man with his neighbor. Thus it provides a setting 

| 

) through which man may go beyond his official duty to wider 

i 

I 

l Christian responsibility. When work is seen in this wider 

I 

! context—as more than an individual's occupation—it becomes 


] a direct part of God's will for man's service in love to his 

I neighbor. "The ideal of service also constitutes the cri- 

1 

| terion by which the moral value of any work and its place in 
I life can be defined. Work which is not in harmony with this 


I ideal cannot be performed for the glory of God, nor does it 

l 

\ possess the 'dignity' of labor ." 2 ^ 

I For labor to have dignity and meaning, it must obtain 

purpose. A harsh fact of modern life is that the purpose of 
one's own labor is not evident, and therefore that work 
lacks meaning. 


>1 



Where the individual worker is simply a minute wheel 
(which at any moment may be exchanged for another) in a 
vast piece of machinery, when he does not know what pur¬ 
pose or persons his work will serve, when all he knows 
is that others will be enriched by his labor, while he 
himself will remain poor, humanly speaking, he can no 
longer regard his calling as a Divine vocation.27 

The nurture of purpose for one's labor, therefore, is cru¬ 
cial for the affirmation of vocation. It is essential to an 


26 Ibid p. 388. 21 Ibid p. 393. 
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I adequate Christian ethic. 

j This causes us to reflect more broadly on the nature 

| of the economic order. Because it affects man so basically, 

j both personally and in his communities, it must be consid- 

! ered in ethical terms. In isolation from social influences 
the economic order may be ethically neutral. However, be- 
j cause it has been influenced by countless sociological 

forces, this neutrality is not evident. Because the eco- 

I ; nomic order is not merely a natural principle, but a combi¬ 

nation of persons, communities, and economic materials and 
goods, ethical questions cannot be avoided. 

We begin to appreciate the centrality of ethics when 
we note the purpose of the economic order. At its most 
i evident level, it exists to provide goods and services for 

; man. Beyond this it serves to enhance the very quality 

; of human life. In this broader sense the economic order 
| confronts the basic questions of faith. The order requires 

! human labor. Again we see that basic issues of meaningful 

i existence must be considered. 

; Brunner indicates that the economic order is a part 

| of the will of God.^ Therefore, it exists as a part of 

.I God's creation for man and cannot be without value. Its 

value lies in service. The economic order, and human labor 

28 Ibid. 3 p. 397. 29 ibid. 3 p. 398. 
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within it, exists for the service of man and God. This 
service is purposeful, for it tends toward the actualiza¬ 
tion of God's kingdom. With this purpose in mind, the 
Christian is called to discover his own service within that 
order.To be clear, the economic order is not without 
its sinful aspects. It is, we recall, a part of the unre¬ 
deemed aspect of man's creation. Truly the ultimate Chris¬ 
tian objective is for a life in which orders (such as the 
economic order) are not necessary. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, it is one vehicle through which service is possible 
and required. 

Service within the economic order is informed by 
certain guidelines. The first is that the economic order 
exists to provide material goods for the preservation of 
life. Human existence and its betterment rely on mater¬ 
ial goods produced by highly complex factors of present 
economic life. The Christian ethic supports this objective, 
while reminding us that it can never be achieved fully by 
human means. c While the economic order is not absolute 
for the Christian, it is supported because it undergirds 
God's objectives. Secondly, "the economic system should 
never be regarded merely as an individual concern, but also 

30 Ibid. 3 p. 401. Zlibid. 3 p. 402f. 

33 Ibid. 3 p. 403. 
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as the concern of the community. " 33 Because the economic 
o^'isr requires the cooperation of human labor , it involves 
human relationships, the basis of human community. Thus, 
the economic order deals with groups of persons and their 
relationships. Moreover, it deals with people in collec¬ 
tives. This means that persons are not always considered 
by their own contributions, but by their collective impact 
upon the economic process. Therefore, no purely individual 
approach to the economic order is adequate. Finally, Brun¬ 
ner reminds us that service within the economic order is an 
obligation before God. 34 Whatever one's station in the 
economic system., his contribution is willed by God. This is 
not to make the order an end (or objective) for man's 
efforts. Rather it is to indicate the means (or office) 
through which one meets his responsibility before God. 

In what we have seen, it is evident that Brunner 
takes the economic order seriously. It is not an ultimate 
value for the Christian. However, it does provide the means 
by which the Christian, individually and collectively, may 
enter vocational service as service within society directed 
toward the Kingdom. In this way Brunner indicates that vo¬ 
cation is a theological consideration which demonstrates the 
relationship and tension between theological and sociologi- 

33 Ibid. 3 p. 404. 34 Ibid. s p. 406. 
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j cal realities. 

I Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Christian Responsibility 

j For Dietrich Bonhoeffer reflection on the nature of 

! 

. Christian vocation came with peculiar circumstance. Bon- 

| hoeffer was not involved with industrial life during the 

j time he wrote his incomplete Ethics. Rather, he was con¬ 

s' 

j fined as a prisoner, it is important to read his work with 
| this background, for Bonhoeffer's experience doubtlessly 
informed his concern for vocation. Perhaps more than the 
other theologians we have looked at, Bonhoeffer was 
concerned for the responsibility which a person has for 
exercising his commitments in terms of his actual situation. 
! For Bonhoeffer this meant seeking his vocational responsi- 
j bility while in prison. With these circumstances we can 
j appreciate the importance of his development of the concept 
of responsibility as vocation. 

Bonhoeffer considers one's vocation to be the place 

l 3 c 

j of his responsibility. This recalls Brunner's understand¬ 
ing of the place of the orders in Christian obligation. 
However, Bonhoeffer concentrates more directly on the nature 
of responsibility than does Brunner. He sees that one 

35 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics (New York: Macmillan, 
1955), p. 255. 
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encounters the call or will of God in being formed to Jesus 
Christ. It is from that point, where he is, that one is to 
exercise his responsibility before God. 

To see this clearly we must consider the meaning of 
formation. According to Bonhoeffer the nature of Christian 
ethics is not knowledge of good and evil. The Christian's 
obligation is to be conformed to Christ. In traditional 
terms this is justification. Bonhoeffer provides refreshing 
content to the doctrine, however. He raises the question of 
what is the unique standard for Christian action. It is 
faith in Jesus Christ, particularly through the Christ 
event. In turning to this event one surmounts questions of 
good and evil and confronts uniquely the Good. In faith 
alone, Bonhoeffer asserts, we discover the possibility of 
our conformation to Jesus' example. Because Jesus is man 
that example is a valid standard for our lives. 

The Christ event proclaims the arrival of new human¬ 
ity. "Humanity has been made new in Jesus Christ, who 
became man, was crucified and rose again. What befell 
Christ befell all men, for Christ was man. The new man has 
been created. 6 For us the arrival of the new man in 
Christ does not signal a program for Christianization. 

There is no pattern for imitation and adoption of Christian 


36 Ibid. 3 p. 78. 
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! form. Conformation occurs as "the form of Jesus Christ 
itself works upon us in such a manner that it moulds our 
form in its own likeness. ”31 Conformation enhances our 
humanity; it does not overwhelm it. 

The nature of formation is two-fold. It is my con- 
I formation to Jesus Christ. It is also Christ's formation 
in my life through the church. Formation occurs in society 
through the church/ the Body of Christ. Thus, our conforma- 
j tion is at the same time our participation in the church's 
life. This two-fold nature of formation reaffirms its 
concreteness. One is not to be concerned for God's overall 
intention for man, but for his will for this man. Such 
personal attention draws away from a programmatic under- 
i standing. It also draws away from mere speculation. Forma- 

j tion is the actual dynamic through which the form of Jesus 

j Christ becomes the form of the world, in particular persons, 

; in the church, and in decisions which evidence its reality. 

With this in mind, we return to the concept of 
j responsibility. Formation occurs in Christ's encounter with 
I man where man is. Thus, his situation becomes the place of 
obedience, the locus from which he is called into responsi- 
; bility. This does not mean that the call to responsibility 
is identical with one's daily (social) duties. "It [the 

37Ibid. 3 p. 80, referring to Gal. 4:19. 
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call] lies always beyond the duties, before them and behind 


them. 


The will of God is more basic than man's own de¬ 


sires or plans. Responding to this will means that one 
assumes an obedience beyond social expectations. It also 
means that one accepts his responsibility within the world— 
that he does not withdraw into a less demanding setting. 

Here Bonhoeffer and Luther agree. Only in meeting God's 
will in the present is one enabled to respond directly and 
freely in society. 

Vocation and responsibility therefore are identical 
for Bonhoeffer. "Vocation is responsibility and responsi¬ 
bility is a total response of the whole man to the whole of 
40 

4 II w tYT -i+-V» 4-U -1 n r«4- -5 4- /nta r~i v\ c "P V /"\m 


reality. 


With this statement, Bonhoeffer departs from 


the Lutheran notion of vocation, as he himself notes.^ 
Bonhoeffer sees one's responsibility before God as centered 
in a particular setting, but not limited there. Man's voca¬ 
tion extends to all concrete possibilities for calling 
others to an awareness of Christ's basis for their own 
existence. This, after all, is the basis from which voca¬ 
tion obtains meaning. It is also the task of the Christian 
vis-a-vis the world. 

Such an understanding of responsibility provides 


33 Ibid. i p. 255. 
A0 Ibid. 3 p. 258. 


39 Ibid.> p. 256 
^Ibid. 3 p. 260 
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! certain implications for the nature of vocational action. 
Vocation is not "acts of obedience," but the underlying 
responsibility from which such acts follow. Because this 
j responsibility rests on formation, the choice for responsi¬ 
bility has been made—ultimately. The Christian has not 
chosen between good and evil in a particular situation. 

| Rather he chooses Christ—finally. This choice stands apart 
from judgments about good and evil. It therefore frees him 
j to live responsibly, rather than in patterned obligation to 
laws of good and evil. With this choice, "the only appro¬ 
priate conduct of men before God is the doing of his will."^ 
Action, or "doing his will," confirms one's conformation. 

It is the means through which one demonstrates his vocation. 

{ Action itself must be shown to relate to vocation, or 

j else it is a vague program or ideal intention. Bonhoeffer 
j recognizes this. These mandates present our action in terms 
of God's concrete will for his world. Whereas Brunner spoke 
of four divine orders, Bonhoeffer prefers to consider divine 
mandates (labor, marriage, government, and the church) to 
I stress their active dimensions. 43 Each person discovers his 
action in all mandates? his vocation does not limit him to 
' one. As man is continually presented with all four mandates 

• ; he is called to action. His action is not for the enrich- 

42 Ibid. } p. 43. 43 Ibid., p. 207. 
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; ment of the mandate. It is only a means through which he is 

| conformed to Christ and lives for that end. "[The mandates] 

I are divine only because they are mandates of God, and not 

already by virtue of their factual presence in this or that 
: concrete form." 44 The particular form of the mandate is but 

the specific means (contrasted with overall program) of re- 
| lationship to God, the ground of responsibility. This is to 
say that the mandates do not justify themselves; they are 
j justified only in relation to their ground. 

The mandates do, nevertheless, have positive func¬ 
tions. They are the concrete means by which man's responsi¬ 
bility or vocation is realized. While the mandates are 
imperfect, they are the vehicles by which divine intention 
j may be realized in concrete situations. They are means to 
i unlimited obedience. This reflects Bonhoeffer's distinction 
j between ethical systems and the Christian ethic. The former, 
he believed, are concerned with the relationship of good and 
evil. The latter deals with man's present obedience (re- 
j sponsibility) before God. This is the ultimate reality of 
i the Christian. Any concern with good and evil (penultimate 
matters) must be related to the ultimate. The mandates, 
therefore, are means to participation in this ultimate, in 
the very will of God. 45 

44 Ibid., p. 208. 45 Ibid. } p. 212. 
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The mandates are where we confront our vocational 
tasks and where God confronts us with his command. Ulti¬ 
mately the objective of the Christian ethic stands outside 
this ethic. Bonhoeffer points out that the commandment of 
God is not identical with ethics. "It embraces the whole 
of life. It is not only unconditional; it is also total. 

It does not only forbid and command? it also permits. It 
does not only bind? it also sets free. . . . " 4 ^ 

We have noted above that the Christian ethic is not 
concerned finally with matters of "right and wrong." This 
is because its final referrent is God's commandment. The 
commandment is not a universal or an absolute in any phil¬ 
osophical sense. It is rather God addressing man. It is 
God's presentation of his will for this man, in this situa¬ 
tion. Thus, the command requires obedience or disobedi¬ 
ence.^ Both God's command and our response are notes of 
history. That is where obedience must occur. That is the 
only realm where the command becomes ethical. In a word, 
"God's commandment, which is manifested in Jesus Christ, 
comes to us in the Church, in the family, in labour, and in 
government." These mandates do not control the command? 
they are its receptors. From man's perspective they are 


46 Ibid., p. 277. 47 Ibid., p. 278. 

* B Ibid. 3 p. 278. 
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j the vehicles through which our obedience obtains validity. 

I God's will becomes known to man through his command- 

I ment. This command is always present, clear, and concrete. 
It is recognized in mandates. The mandates are the means 

| 

j which God wills for man's use. To satisfy them, man must 

! affirm an obedience which lies beyond social or ethical 

| considerations of good and evil. This he does by being 

formed to Jesus Christ, as we have seen. By conformation, 
j he accepts God's will for his life and thereby becomes in¬ 
volved in the Command of God. Now, in responsibility and 
1 vocation, he becomes an agent of God's command, seeking not 

merely to illumine "good" for others, but to effect the will 

of God. "What is of ultimate importance is now no longer 
j that I should become good, or that the condition of the 

I world should be made better by my action, but that the 

j reality of God should show itself everywhere to be the 

■ ultimate reality. 

' Bonhoeffer's ethics is a statement of concrete in- 

I tention. It is not a program for Christian vocational 
; action. It is, however, a theological description of the 
; nature of concrete vocational responsibility. That respon- 

■I sibility is effective in all mandates for man. It was 
meaningful for Bonhoeffer's own sense of Christian 

A9 Ibid. 3 p. 188. 
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responsibility within the prison. It also is related to the 
responsibility which the Christian faces in his present day 
tasks, in industry. 

Conclusion 

Throughout the preceeding discussion of the historic 
meaning of vocation, certain understandings have become 
clear. First, it is evident that the persons we have dis¬ 
cussed all have seen vocation in terms of theological 
understandings. The term is not merely another expression 
for one's job. Rather, it indicates something basic about 
man's relationship to society, and to the roots of his own 
nature. The early discussions of monasticism stressed this 
idea clearly, for in that time vocation was contrasted to 
work within society. Indeed, it was felt that one could 
carry on his vocation only where his efforts were not com¬ 
promised by social relationships. Such an understanding, of 
course, was modified by the Reformation. Martin Luther 
clearly indicated his belief that one's vocation was his 
present activity. It could only be diminished by removal 
to a monastic community. 

Along with this interest in vocation as the activity 
of man within society came a development in understanding 
the universal applicability of vocation. In former views, 
it was possible for one to excuse himself from vocational 
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responsibility by not responding to the "call" of the 
monastic life. However, when vocation came to be under¬ 
stood in terms of one's present life, where he is, then the 
possibility of vocation was available for all. This uni¬ 
versality has been interpreted in various ways by theologi¬ 
cal discourse. We have selected three theologians, each of 
whom has chosen slightly different terms. Barth, it will 
be remembered, saw vocation as the universal obligation of 
man, an obligation placed upon him by God in the order of 
creation. Brunner, in contrast, spoke of the necessity for 
man, individually and collectively, to render his service 
as vocation. Service is man's responsibility to present 
God's will before man in terms of his own situation. Brun¬ 
ner characterized this situation by the "orders" of man. 
Service was to occur in society, through the orders. 
Finally, we looked at the Ethics of Bonhoeffer. He con¬ 
sidered the concept of responsibility to be basic to 
vocation. The Christian is not to be concerned with issues 
of good and evil. Rather, he is to be conformed to Christ, 
and in that conformation to act responsibly in particular 
moments of society. 

These understandings similarly reflect a consensual 
appreciation for the station in which one lives. That is 
to be the center of vocation. Modern understandings, 
particularly in the Protestant tradition, are not monastic. 
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Rather, one's obedience, service, and responsibility, are 
to be recognized and exercised within society. 

It is important to appreciate therefore, the dimen¬ 
sions of social reality which may be informed by vocation. 
For our purposes this question is much too broad. However, 
we can indicate some basic patterns of modern life as they 
are found in industry. This will be the task of the 
following chapter. After that it will be possible to see 
how industrial existence can be appreciated and enhanced 
by the theological nature of vocation. 
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CHAPTER III 


VOCATION: A CONTEMPORARY ETHIC 

j In the previous chapter I dealt at length with the 

I nature of Christian vocation as it has been understood in 
Christian history. My concern was to present some of the 
theological elements in a doctrine of vocation. I noted 
j particularly that vocation has been understood traditionally 

; as a theological doctrine, not merely as another term for 

what one does in his job. Vocation points to the relation¬ 
ship which one's job has to the very meaning of his own 
life and to his contribution to the social order in which 
theology is expressed. 

i Theology is an intellectual venture. It is thinking 

j about the most fundamental aspects of one's life. It is 

j consideration of the basis of meaning which one finds in 

being human. 

The nature of theology is to direct consideration 
j beyond these basic questions of meaning to the realization 
! °f potential and the achievement of unity within man's life. 

Theological sensitivity illumines inadequacies of present 
: existence and provides a value structure which may suggest 

goals or directions for involvement in society. Such in- 
! volvement, when it is a part of vocation, must consider both 
theology and sociology. The theological element pres en ts 
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a perspective of meaning and value which is essential for 
social involvement. Sociology clarifies the context of 
involvement. It defines the "given" dimensions which a 
theology must consider. 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore this other 
dimension of religious vocation, the social setting in which 
one's commitments and responsibility become actualized. I 
will point to some of the factors inherent in present 
industry which provide the context for vocation within 
industry. I will also consider the importance of human 
freedom and the possibility of exercising one's responsibil¬ 
ity before God within man's present situation. At some 
points it will become evident that industry as it is now 
conceived is antithetical to religious commitment. At other 
points, it will become apparent that developing industrial 
structures may provide possibilities for facilitating the 
goals of the religious values of persons within industry. 


Contemporary Industrial Man 

From the preceeding chapter it will be evident that 
I consider vocation to be a central concern for Christian 
ethics. As we will see, this is largely because vocation is 
a demonstration of the effective nature of ethics. It occurs 
within the social realm of human activity. However, it also 
extends beyond that realm into wider ranges of significance 
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and meaning. Vocation is an affirmation of man's funda¬ 
mental human nature, and of his responsibility for express¬ 
ing that nature in a unified and adequate expression of 
human being. This responsibility transcends one's obliga¬ 
tions within the social order; it underlies the duties 
which one performs as a part of his job. Vocation begins 
within the social realm. It is therefore appropriate that 
we consider carefully the nature of the economic order as 
the locus in which vocation occurs. 

The Meaning and Style of Industry . Many writers 
have discussed the current economic system. Some have con¬ 
sidered it in light of changes which they feel should be 
made in its basic nature; that is they have considered it 
in light of an ideal ethic. The result of such analysis 
often is a renunciation of capitalism. Such an examination 
is not the purpose of this study. I recognize that there 
are weaknesses inherent in the system which cannot be har¬ 
monized with the qualities and potential of human nature. 
Factors such as profit, limited responsibility of corporate 
ownership, competition, advertising, may all be challenged 
by ethical ideals. However, we cannot ignore the reality 
of the present system. It is the situation in which we 
find ourselves, the place where man is called to exercise 
his vocation. Thus, an ethical discussion begins with an 
analysis of the meaning and style of present-day industry. 
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! This consideration must deal with such matters as the 
| nature of industrial organization and affiliation, the 

necessary tendency to expansion of the economic system, and 
j the social influence which the system fosters. Each of 

j these questions is basic to an understanding of the system 

i in which vocational responsibility takes place. 

Profit is the essence of economic survival. The 
efforts of managers and workers to organize systems of in- 
j dustrial operation center on this reality. One need only 
to recall the area of industrial relations to note the 
fundamental importance of profit. Within the last ten to 
fifteen years we have seen a basic shift in the posture of 
labor and of management. Prior to that time each consid- 
j ered the other an opponent in the war for the larger por- 

| tion of the "economic pie." Labor demanded a higher wage 

; by attacking "excessive profits" which accrued to the 
; "industrialists." Management, on the other hand, treated 
1 labor as a replaceable part to the industrial machine, a 

j part which was impersonal and which needed to be obtained 

i at the lowest possible cost through open competition. For 
j greatest economy the human parts of the economic process 
were to be polished and oiled for maximum productivity, 
as was any other part of the mechanism. The name of 
Frederick W. Taylor became synonymous with "scientific 
management" in the early years of the present 
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| century. 

j! If profit is the basis of the economic system, then 

I 

j human effort may be considered its primary ingredient. Cer- 
J tainly capital, machines, and material are essential to 
1 industrial operation. However, given all of these items 

j 

(even in a cybernetic age) the industrial process cannot 

occur. On the other hand, given the investment of man, an 

] economic system may be developed. It is the genius of man 

. which utilizes the other factors of the economy. So basic 

J is human activity to industry that the very measure of our 

| nation's health is gauged by it. Weekly business journals 

| and government reports carry figures of economic produc- 

| tivity; the Gross National Product, the adjusted rate of 

j unemployment, the stockpile of raw materials. Each of these 

j measures is a reflection of the extent to which human re- 

| sources are being applied to economic activity. 

One result of the emphasis on the application of 

I human effort to the economy has been a recent rise in the 

! number of work hours per week. 

Over the last quarter-century the average work week 
' in industry has increased moderately. The standard work 

i week has declined but this has been more than offset by 

! increased demand for over-time work and the companion 


^For an excellent summary of the principles of 
'Taylorism' see, Robert T. Golembiewski, Men 3 Management , 
and Morality: Toward a New Organizational Ethio (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965), pp. 30-32. 
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! willingness to supply it. In 1941 the average work 

| week in manufacturing was 40.6 hours; in 1965 it was 

41.1 hours and rising.2 

It is important to consider why man has been willing to in- 
j vest larger and larger portions of his time and energy in 
the economic process. With his high standard of living, 
economic necessity cannot be a fully satisfactory answer. 

A possible indication comes from the forms of motivation to 
, which industry is turning. The worker now is finding it 
j possible to locate meaningful rewards within his work, 

rewards which enhance the structures of meaning and value 
essential to his own existence. 

A further characteristic of the economic system is 
the pattern of relationships which develop. These relation- 
1 ships are both institutional and personal. The term 
j industry itself is a collective word. It is a basic ele- 

j ment in the economic system which characterizes present 

metropolitan and technical life. More precisely, it is a 
grouping of individual companies (such as General Motors, 

! Ford, and Chrysler) which forms a segment of the economic 
system (the automobile industry). The nature of these 
institutional relationships raises a series of moral ques- 
■' tions. If we consider industry in the broadest sense, then 

2 

; John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967), p. 363. Statistics taken 

from the Economic Report of the President, 1966. 
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: to what extent is industry itself enveloping other (e.g., 

non-economic) values. One measure of this tendency may be 
seen in our concern with national economic health as 
measured by the GNP. As a segment of the economic system, 
industry has concerns and interests common to the companies 
of which it is composed. For example, the auto industry as 
a collective entity is concerned with air pollution. A 
certain measure of cooperation is implied by common inter- 
j est. As the system itself presupposes competition among 
companies within the industry, an evident tension is un¬ 
avoidable. At what point, it must be asked, does industrial 
collusion hinder competition? This question is raised fre¬ 
quently by the Justice Department of the federal government. 

{ However, it is treated on the merits of individual investi- 
| gation—not on the ethical basis of overall, or long-term, 

i benefit to the economic system or the total society. Given 

1 the shared problems of a particular industry, there may be 

a real sense in which collusion benefits the society, even 
| within the competitive presuppositions of capitalism, 
i Other forms of industrial relationship serve the 

social needs of persons within the system. For example, 
i companies may develop a social style to promote a feeling 
of identification for its employees, a means of establish- 
j ing an esprit de corps. Such relationships are often in¬ 
formal, as for example when one considers the friendships 
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which persons develop. Often these friendships rest upon | 

common interest, such as a bridge group composed of two [ 

f; 

engineers and their wives or a theater party of teachers. j 

At other times structured opportunities provide a psycho- jj 

logical security which promotes social relationships. jj 

By now we all know about the social facilities pro- f 

vided by large corporations. Eastman Kodak's medical f 

plan, I.B.M.'s country clubs, Richfield Oil's model f 

homes, du Pont's psychiatrists, Reynolds Tobacco's chap- I 

lains, and even R.C.A.*s neckties with their corporate I 

insignia—all of these are symptomatic of the concerned :j 

effort to create a feeling of community within the cor- S 

poration. They have been brought about in large part j 

because the middle-class employee has no alternative 
community to which he can find a sense of belonging. 3 

Even the location of a corporation, the town it selects 
and the area of town in which the plant is constructed, 
affects the nature of relationships which may develop. j 

Should there be a competing company in the same locale, this j 

certainly would affect friendships. If a new housing devel¬ 
opment is begun when the company moves to town, this too 
will have an affect on social associations. Similarly, if 
a company has several plants in the same geographical area, 
the effect on the relationships of its employees may be 
notable. A clear example of this is in the Seattle area, 
where the Boeing Corporation has chosen to locate its 


^Thomas M. Garrett, Ethics In Business (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1963), p. 16, quoting Andrew Hacker, Poli¬ 
tics and The Corporation. (Fund for the Republic, 1957), 

p. 8. 
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; operations. For miles along one highway there are "Boeing 
Towns, communities settled by employees of one company. 
Each town assumes its own identity, based upon the economic 
j level and technical situation of the husbands who are part 
of the company. 

This tendency was noted by William H. Whyte in his 
Organization Man. While many features of the organization 
man have been modified in the years since that book’s in- 
j troduction this characteristic at least has been extended. 
Whyte noted how tracts of homes were settled by the employ¬ 
ees of a particular company. He cited the example of Park 
Forest, Illinois, a model city for the organization man. 

Park Forest attracted the "twenty-five-to-thirty-five-year- 
old white-collar organization man with a wife, a salary 
I between $6,000 and $7,000, one child, and another on the 
; way." The specificity with which the author characterized 

the community only stresses the style of relationships which 
were fostered by the companies clustered in the Chicago 
| vicinity. 

When such patterns develop it is easy to see how so¬ 
cial relationships among couples or families center around 
• the husbands. They have the position which determines who 

; their friends may be, where they will live, and how they 

4 William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1950), p. 311. 
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, shall select their activities. Yet the husbands are at work 
throughout the day, while the wives are busy with household 
activities and neighborhood relationships. Moreover, it is 
| the role of the wife to establish the home, while the hus¬ 
band’s pursuits are economic. He may be concerned with a 
promotion, a transfer, or other factors involved in his 
hoped-for advancement. The wife on the other hand is con¬ 
cerned with her present relationships, for that is where 
I her time and efforts are invested. While these relation¬ 
ships may be initiated by the husband, it is the wife who 
bears their primary burden, who perpetuates them. 

The entire process of industrial relationships is 
neatly designed to foster a sense of affiliation of the in¬ 
dividual with the company and of the company with the in- 
i dustry, or the industry with the economic system. Modern 

j industrial organization no longer relies primarily on compe- 

; tition and compulsion as forces for economic development 
(either personal or corporate). Instead, the forces are 
j more subtle. The company seeks to encourage the individual 

; t0 identify himself with the company so that both may re- 

i ceive the rewards that they seek—-profit and security, it 
is true that the extremes of the organization man are passe; 
no longer are family manuals used to dictate proper eti- 
I quette, approved dress, and acceptable living style. Never¬ 
theless the image of the individual remains important for 
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« the company. By fostering a sense of belonging the company 
hopes that the employee will want to dedicate his efforts 
to the objectives of the company. This is a measure of one's 
responsibility seen as company loyalty. 

I The tenets of the Christian faith, however, cause us 

! to examine more closely these assumptions which underlie 

| affiliation and "responsibility" within the industrial sys- 

! 

■ tern. Industry has taken the position of requiring limited 
j allegiance as the basis of entrance into the system. One can 
become an effective member of the system only after he rec- 
I ognizes his economic (and in many ways social) dependence 
on that system. Perhaps to militate against challenges to 
this assumption, industry has increasingly broadened its 
j interest in the workers. We have identified some of the 

| social rewards which attempt to satisfy personal and affili- 

i ative values which the workers bring to their work. 

The church, in contrast, does not begin with assump¬ 
tions about what is expected from man as conditions to his 
1 participation in the life of the church, or to his personal 
worth as a member of that aspect of the human community. 

; Rather, the church begins with a common recognition of and 
commitment to the human nature of man himself, both of his 
capacities for justice in society and of his limitations for 
effecting such a social goal. The church turns beyond it¬ 
self to God for continual renewal and enrichment. It 
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therefore benefits from its own limitation/ for in turning 
to dimensions of potential which lie beyond its own social 
setting the church gains a better vision of its own effec¬ 
tiveness, potential, and direction in its situation. 

The essential distinction between the church and in¬ 
dustry at this point, then, is that the church finds itself 
inadequate to the tasks which it seeks to realize and it 
confesses this inadequacy by its openness to correction and 
renewal. Industry, on the other hand, attempts to obscure 
its inadequacy by expansion into areas of social effort (as 
well as economic production) which permit apparent realiza¬ 
tion of broader objectives from economic presuppositions. 
Furthermore, industry, because of its emphasis on planning 
and internal control, seeks to appear indomitable. An indi¬ 
cation of weakness in industry could become "self-fulfilling 
prophecy" in the sense that inability to satisfy common 
social and personal values reflects on the economic presup¬ 
position of that company or industry. Thus, the appearance 
of the system must remain without blemish. 

Later we will discuss some of the consequences of 
this distinction between the church and industry in terms of 
the implications which it has for the unique contribution of 
the church to vocation in the industrial order. 

The Factor of Industrial Expansion . Before consider¬ 
ing directly the relationship of personal and corporate 
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j values it will be useful to examine another facet of the 
i style of present-day industry. John Kenneth Galbraith, in 
| the New Industrial State 3 has indicated correctly that mod- 

j ern industry may be characterized by its tendency to over- 

I come the traditional market control system of capitalism. 

! Replacing the market mechanism as the basis for economic 

' success is a pattern of industrial planning which insures 

> 

‘ a profit and continued existence for the company. A result 

| of this new industrial state is a matrix of expansion fos- 

1 tered by planning. This tendency has become evident within 

I 

f the past year in the government's concern with "conglomerate 

I corporations." Suits against several companies have been 

| 

I initiated to test the legality of this pattern of economic 

l organization. More than legality is involved, however. The 

; elimination of control by consumer preference as indicated 

1 

| by the market mechanism causes us to question who will 

accept responsibility for the organization and operation of 
the economic enterprise. Will it be the employees, the 
managers, the investors—or a combination of these? If the 
i responsibility is placed within the company's own ability 
; to plan for production and satisfaction of consumer inter¬ 
ests, then the danger exists that the objectives of the 
! company will overcome any sense of wider responsibility. 
Indeed, this seems to be an underlying rationale for the 
new industrial state. 
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; There are positive reasons for the expansion of indus- 

| trial structures. Let us mention only a few. First, the 
market mechanism is fickle. It may run counter to economi- 

j cal operation by inhibiting effective planning. Secondly, 

! 

j expansion of a company's efforts into fields related to its 
i original production brings a wider range of cost factors 
I under corporate control. For example, the auto companies 

| rely largely on wholly-owned subsidiaries to supply elec- 

j trical components for their products. In this way the 

company has a larger control over the supply of these com- 
ponents than they would if they had to buy them on the open 
market. This extension into related activities even noted 
the acquisition by Ford of the Philco Company a few years 
ago. Certainly one benefit to Ford was the technical and 
; research capacity of the acquired company. However, the 
| acquisition also meant that Ford entered into production of 
home equipment (televisions and radios, etc.) as well as of 
car radios. A third advantage to industry from expansion is 
i implied in what I mentioned above: the development of human 

I (i.e., technical) resources. When the computer industry is 

• growing so rapidly, skilled technicians are difficult to 

locate and expensive to train. The acquisition of a company 
which is highly computerized brings not only the equipment 
1 of cybernation, but the skills to operate that equipment 
successfully. Another benefit is a balancing effect which 
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acquisition may foster. This balance may be noted in 
several ways. It may mean a stabilization of economic 
cycles by moving into a production area whose cycle comple¬ 
ments that of the parent company. It may mean the cluster¬ 
ing of sufficient capital to overcome the "cash flow" prob¬ 
lems of economic cycles. A further type of balance which 
may be realized is that of a management team. In large 
measure the success of a particular company is a result of 
good management of manufacturing processes and materials 
and of human resources. Expansion of a company permits it 
to attract and afford a higher caliber of management which 
can work together, complementing the skills of other team 
members. Finally, economic expansion has discovered 
encouragement through existing tax laws. These laws permit 
a company to reduce its tax liability through complicated 
relationships inherent in the acquisition. 

All of these factors must be considered seriously in 
discussing the reasons for industrial expansion. Certainly 
in a time when the wealth of the country is being concen¬ 
trated in fewer and larger giants of industry the question 
of interest and responsibility must not be ignored. Yet, 
consideration of the condition of industry in any ethical 
sense encounters the realities of economic survival (e.g., 
profit). Recognizing this, it is important to appreciate 
some ethical factors which are implied by the nature of 
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economic organization. 

I have noted some problems raised by elimination of 
the market mechanism as a measure of "success." In 
laissez-faire capitalism the perpetuation of economic life 
depended upon the company's success on the market. Those 
whose products did not attract buyers did not survive. In 
new economic conditions, however, the efforts of the em¬ 
ployees of a company design the product so that it avoids 
market competition. That is, company plans circumvent 
traditional economic forces. Success, therefore, is meas¬ 
ured by the ingenuity of the company. Interestingly, this 
ingenuity is promoted by the very factors listed above as 
supporting the expansion of a company. The larger and more 
diversified the company, the more ingenious it can be in 
circumventing external restraints. Who decides whether a 
product is good or bad, whether it is priced fairly or not, 
whether it should be marketed or not? These decisions are 
made by the company itself, through the employees who are 
dependent upon its existence. While it is possible that 
this dependence may encourage a form of responsibility for 
the organization, that responsibility itself is limited by 
self-interest to one's benefit as a part of the company, not 
by one's concerns for the consumer or for the potential 
worth of the product to those who may wish to buy it. 

It is therefore apparent that the actual benefit of 
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j the economic system is for the system itself, not for the 
consumer or member of society. While industry could not 
benefit from blatant disregard for consumer interest (at the 
j extreme the consumer's interest is the company's interest), 
nevertheless in routine decisions concerning a particular 
product, the basic questions which must be asked are those 
concerning the potential profitability of the product, that 
is of the product's value to the company. Such questions in 
] the economic system are an institutionalized limitation upon 
the freedom of society to elect for itself products and 
services which it deems useful and worthwhile. The respon¬ 
sibility for considering these questions has been trans¬ 
ferred by corporate planning from the market to the corpora- 
| tion. Such appropriation of responsibility presents us with 
| entirely different ethical environment than was operable 
j even five years ago. The persons who control the economic 

! system no longer are accessible to the formulae of market 

responsibility which once were assumed basic to ethical 
| consideration. Instead, the very lines of responsibility 
i must be redrawn in terms of the patterns of effective con- 
; trol, communication, and responsibility which are experi¬ 
enced by those who do influence the economic system. 

The above discussion of the benefits of the indus- 
> trial system again raises serious questions for the church's 
consideration of its own role in industrial society. I 
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s 

| noted earlier that industry operates from a presupposed 

| allegiance based on economic dependence. In an effort to 

} 

(1 

| become more "humanitarian" industry has broadened its 

i 

I services in terms of social conveniences, motivational de- 

! 

| vices, and apparently altruistic appeals. Such amenities, 

I however, do not remove the basic form of industrial associ- 
I ation, profit, for the company and the employee. 

| Within this system of institutionalized self-interest 

| the company itself benefits from control of as many social 

I and motivational factors as possible. Industry assumes that 

| 

\ it will be able to help man more as its own situation (viz., 
profit picture) improves. Such an assumption relies on the 
subordination of the individual and his personal values to 
potential value satisfaction by the system. That is, the 
individual defers to the company when he feels that the 
company will be able to provide him with more adequate ex¬ 
pression of his personal values than he is able to do as an 
isolated individual. Experience throughout the history of 
modern industry, however, indicates that certain personal 
values inevitably escape such satisfaction. Values of 
personal acceptance and self-worth, personal unity of com¬ 
mitment and meaning, and worthfulness and justice of par¬ 
ticipation in social matters all may be only approximated 
by systemic values. 

The role of Christian vocation in such situations is 
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not divorced from the function of the church in modern 
society. Basically, the role is two-fold. First, it is to 
insist upon industry's recognition of the assumptions it is 
making about the purposes of economic affiliation and the 
means by which industry is seeking to broaden that basis of 
affiliation. Secondly, the Christian church, by clarifica¬ 
tion of the meaning of vocation, must point to the inherent 
limitations of the industrial system. These limitations 
arise both from the restrictive economic basis of the system 
and from the necessity of the system to perpetuate itself 
through control of that profit base. 

A further function may be mentioned here but briefly. 
When the church, or its understanding of vocation, reveals 
inadequacies in industrial operation which do violence to 
the basic values and commitments of the church's allegiance, 
mere recognition of those injustices is not sufficient. It 
is incumbent upon the church to provide directions and sub¬ 
stantive means by which these social injustices may be 
overcome. Where possible the church itself may need to 
assume the responsibility for this function. However, the 
church should not hesitate to refer such injustices to the 
wider society of which industry is a part. This possibility 
for the church will be discussed shortly. 

Control and Influence in Industry . It would be 
erroneous to imply that decisions which determine the future 
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j of our economy are made by a few technical personnel in the 
1 country's major corporations. Certainly the sphere of in- 
j fluence is broader than this. However, I do not believe 

j that it is so broad as to be responsive to the collective 

will implied by countless individual market purchases. To 
illustrate this one can recall present discussions about 
I the "military-industrial" complex. Often spoken of in rela- 
j tion to the continuation of the American war effort, this 
I faceless complex of government and economic interests is 

seen as making basic decisions which influence the executive 
and legislative branches of the government so fundamentally 
as to exercise decisive control over the nation's objectives 
in military areas. In support of this view we often hear 
j about retired military officers of influential rank being 
! placed prominently on the payrolls of corporations which do 
most of their business with the government. It is implied 
' that these persons are hired because of their previous 
' associations with persons still in strategic governmental 
| positions where their influence may be decisive. The cor- 

! poration seeks inside information which will allow it to 

j anticipate possible military changes affecting the produc- 

; tion or planning of that company. It attempts to influence 

• j military persons so that their good will and information may 
be accessible. This all sounds like a blatant disregard for 
public interest. And so it is. Yet, the pattern is not 
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j unique to companies related to the military, 
ji Economic powers of all sorts place their interests 

t'i 

| before the government through representatives and lobbyists 

ji 

1 in Washington. The existence of these persons is obvious. 

] 

j Their functions are varied. To some extent they are there 
| to influence legislators. This function, however, is 

\ limited by growing concern for "ethics in government." 

a 

] Public indignation over the Dodd affair is but one notable 

| point in the caution of Congressmen and corporations alike, 

j More basic to their function, however, is that of informa- 

' tion and courtesy. The influence by lobbyists over legis- 

| lators presupposed a market competition. As industry moves 
| to a planning economy however, such influence is no longer 

:i 

1 necessary. What is required is adequate information so that 

< planning may be effective. Illustrative of this change is 

| the recent discussion concerning public advertisements by 
the tobacco industry. The lobbyists for tobacco interests 
did not attempt to direct the course of the legislation, 
i Rather, they gathered a sense of what would develop from 
Congress. That information allowed management to plan 
j around any significant damage which the eventual action 
might bring. The tobacco companies have already broadened 
their economic base by acquisition of companies and activi¬ 
ties which will minimize the loss caused by a ban on 
tobacco advertising. 
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| In each of these instances the underlying problem for 

| 

| a social ethic is the privilege enjoyed by those of economic 

1 means and denied to those without such persuasion. Afflu- 

I 

| ence carries with it privilege and power which are not 

jj possible for individuals. In a market economy the effect of 

M 

I this privilege is open to the 'yea or nay' of the consumer— 

s 

by his market decisions. However, as economic decisions are 
increasingly being made within the corporation the effective 
voice of the consumer is bypassed. Moreover, when govern¬ 
ment is party to this economic process of planning, it 

f provides little help in correcting injustices which may 

| 

arise. 

The problems posed by industrial organization, there¬ 
fore, are of immense significance. The whole meaning and 
style of industry in 1970 is different from the American 
economy at the beginning of the previous decade. The organ¬ 
ization man is not the same as he was in 1956. Now he is 
more dedicated to the company which nurtures his existence. 
Now he is more astute in the realities of personal and cor¬ 
porate objectives. Now he recognizes that his responsibil¬ 
ity is to the company, not to some vague consumer interest 
as exercised in purchase decisions. Thus the stage is pre¬ 
pared for the drama of value relationships, relationships 
which confront the basic purposes of the company and the 
individual and the means by which these purposes are 
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f 

a 
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ft 

| encountered and realized. 

!j Personal and Corporate Values 

i 

i: 

fi 

ji The discussion above notes some basic trends in 

ii 

ji modern industrial organization. These trends imply an 
| essential transition of immense importance. Until recently 
I it was possible for ethicists to concentrate on the reforma- 
I tion of individuals as a means of altering social struc- 

ij tures. This was because individuals were the key to 

| organizational change; they were the ones whose separate 

« 

* decisions and values acted as an "invisible hand" to influ¬ 
ll ence the collective nature of the economic system through 

\ 

| the market mechanism. Now it is recognized that this 

approach is of limited value. Individuals do exercise dis¬ 
crimination. However, underlying the choices which indi- 

I viduals make are the restrictions which have been predeter- 

\ 

mined by the system itself. Therefore, consideration must 
' also be given to the values of the structure (the institu- 
i tion) and to the basis of an individual's affiliation with 
i it. 

i 

Forms of Motivation . Galbraith's New Industrial 
1 State provides an indication of how personal values are 

subsumed by the organization. He believes that the process 
is due to the nature of motivation by which the organization 
draws the commitment of the person to its own objectives. 
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To see this, let us review Galbraith's "General Theory of 
Motivation." The key to motivation in an organization's 
success is the extent to which the organization is able to 
claim and coordinate the interests of the individuals toward 
the objectives of the company. Motivation is "the means or 
inducements by which individuals are led to abandon their 
own goals and, with greater or less vigor, to pursue those 

C 

of the organization." Motivation may occur by any of 
several means: by compulsion, financial inducement, identi- 

g 

fication or by adaptation. These forms may operate 
separately or jointly. Let us consider them in greater 
detail. 

Compulsion and reward are similar and sometimes 
associated. In compulsion, one may work to avoid the threat 
of some punishment or negative value. This measure was 
common to the slave system, where the laborer was forced by 
threat into serving his master largely because the alterna¬ 
tive to servitude was unbearable. However, the result of 
such motivation may not be desirable. The objectives of the 
individual who has experienced the compulsion of his master 
are not likely to be identical with his master's wishes. 

"The broad rule holds: what is compelled cannot be a matter 


^Galbraith, op. oit ., p. 130. 
^See ibid. 3 pp. 131-32. 
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of choice. Alienation, not identification, will be the 
normal result." It is apparent, therefore, that this 
method of motivation is not consistent with modern economic 
life. Financial reward similarly may be thought of as a 
form of compulsion. To the extent that it is so considered 
it will not be an effective form of motivation. On the 
other hand, to the extent that financial reward is a part of 
other forms of motivation (i.e., adaptation and identifica¬ 
tion) , it may become a means of enhancing their efficacy. 

In our present economic situation, where wages are high and 
the standard of living comfortable, the compulsive nature of 
pecuniary motivation is diminished. Therefore, this method 
is effective today as an additive dimension to other forms 
of inducement. It is, if you will, the "frosting on the 
cake." 

Just as there is a relationship between compulsion 
and reward, so is there a connection between identification 
and adaptation. As Galbraith notes, "An individual, on be¬ 
coming associated with an organization, will be more likely 
to adopt its goals in place of his own if he has hope of 

O 

changing those he finds unsatisfactory or repugnant." The 
two factors may reinforce each other. One is likely to feel 
comfortable in identifying with a particular company if he 

1 Ibid. 3 p. 133. S Ibid. 3 pp. 135-36. 
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I senses that it is open to his viewpoint• Similarly, the 

ij 

jj fact that there is a possibility that his contribution will 

h 

| be adopted encourages him to place his other values into the 

[| 

| system of the group. 

| Beyond the natural associations of these two basic 

[ groups of motivation, there are opportunities for compulsion 
and reward to work with identification and adaptation in 

i 1 

j providing a system of motivation. This combination is par- 
! ticularly operative in the modern economic system of this 

country. Compulsion deals primarily with the most elemental 
| values of man, his need for food, shelter, etc. When these 

i 

! basic wants have been satisfied the level of compulsion is 
low and the possibility of his concern for higher values is 
j enhanced. It is at this point that other forms of motiva- 

I tion become increasingly effective. As compulsion diminishes 

j the possibility of identification with the goals of the cor¬ 
poration becomes realistic. The basic antipathy of labor- 
management negotiation may be surmounted by common interest 
! in the overall objectives of the company and the welfare of 
the workers. 

; It is evident that compulsion is not a controlling 

factor in our present economy's system of motivation. 

Further, financial reward is but a secondary form of motiva¬ 
tion. In an era of comfort small increases in one's earn¬ 
ings are not so important as the openness of the company or 
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the values of its objectives. The allegiance of the indi¬ 
vidual to the company has been encouraged by the rising 
standard of living and basic optimism which characterized 
mid-twentieth century America. This allegiance is a result 
of both the individual's identification with the company and 
the possibility of reforming its objectives toward greater 
harmonization with his own values. The sense of meaning and 
responsibility, so important in vocation, is enhanced by our 
very life style. Now as never before, the possibility of 
fostering personal responsibility in society rests with the 
institution. Recognizing that there is a broad distinction 
between corporate responsibility and vocational responsibil- 


| ity, it is nevertheless significant to be able to locate the 
j responsibility of the individual through the structure of 
| the organization. 

I If the earlier assumption that the operative deci¬ 

sions of the economic system are made by technical persons 
within the corporate planning structure is correct, then the 
| importance of motivation and value identification is appar¬ 
ent. Galbraith has succinctly characterized the persons who 
j make these basic decisions as "the technostructure." 

This group 

. . . extends from the most senior officials of the 

corporation where it meets, at the outer perimeter, the 
white and blue collar workers whose function is to 
conform more or less mechanically to instruction or 
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routine. It embraces all who bring specialized knowl¬ 
edge, talent or experience to group decision-making. 

This ... is the guiding intelligence—the brain--of 
the enterprise.^ 

Because of its centrality to the economic enterprise, the 
technostructure has a great deal to benefit from the success 
of its decisions within the company. Therefore, identifica¬ 
tion of the members of the technostructure with the company 
is to be encouraged. Moreover, because the group involved 
with the process of decision-making is small the possibility 
of adapting the objectives of the organization to one's own 
goals and values is real. 

Whatever its goals they cannot be, and as we shall 
see are not, hostile to those of its own members. Iden¬ 
tification is thus facilitated. That the technostruc¬ 
ture has power assures that, within limits, it has power 
to adapt the goals of the enterprise to its own. Adap¬ 
tation is thus facilitated. Thus, as one moves to the 
center of the technostructure, identification and adap¬ 
tation become increasingly plausible motivations.^ 

As the concentration of economic power becomes more notice¬ 
able in the technostructure, the importance of motivation 
and factors of identification will become increasingly im¬ 
portant. Moreover the necessity of recognizing the opera¬ 
tive factors in industrial decision, as shaped by the 




technostructure, will become evident. This attention to the 
nature of industrial organization is central to considera¬ 
tion of vocational responsibility within the industrial 


9 Ibid. i p. 71. 10 Jh-i<5., p. 153. 
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i 

j order. 

The tendency of industry to rely increasingly on 
higher forms of motivation presents an unusual situation for 
| Christian vocation. On the one hand/ industry is to be 
praised for providing the level of economic comfort which 
j allows it to give attention to satisfaction of other, social 

i needs and motivational attractions. On the other hand, 

Christian vocation must remind industry of the limitation 
| which it inevitably faces in its concern with higher forms 
of motivation. Certainly concern with the nature of human 
I personality and its importance in economic productivity is 
important. However, so long as industry is basically re¬ 
sponsible to a pattern of affiliation dependent upon insti- 
| tutional profit, this concern will remain subordinate and 
| not basic. Interest in improvement of the human situation 
| is to be praised; but the economic motivation for such 
interest must be recognized and properly criticized in 
' light of the broader vantage of the Christian ethic, 
j Galbraith lists four other factors which support the 

; identification of the technostructure with the goals of the 
company. These factors, paraphrased from March and Simon, 
further characterize the process in industry. Identifica¬ 
tion is enhanced: 

1 (1) If the prestige of the group or organization 

attracting identification is high and widely 
perceived. 
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(2) If there is frequent interaction between the 
individuals who comprise the organization. 

(3) If a large number of the needs of the individual 
are satisfied within the organization. 

(4) If competition between members of the organiza¬ 
tion is minimized.H 

As these factors are evident in the technostructure, it is 
possible for us to make some general observations about the 
relationship of personal and corporate values as manifest 
by members of this decision-making group in industry. The 
technostructure is effective because it largely satisfies 

i the persons who comprise it. They have met their basic 

| 

needs before affiliation, and therefore are open to the 

J 

.1 

?; 

[ possibilities which identification and adaptation offer as 

I 

| motivation. A member of the technostructure grants the 

i 

organization supremacy over his personal values because he 
sees in it possibilities which he is unable to realize apart 
from the organization. That is, he recognizes the possi- 
: bility for greater influence through his participation in 

. the life of the corporation than he could realize apart 
from it. He finds that the corporation can bring him 
' greater benefit than he could bring himself. It offers 
, prestige which is more extensive than his own. It provides 
the possibility of growth through interaction with other 


^ Ibid. 3 quoting James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
Organizations (New York: Wiley, 1958), pp. 65-66. 
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persons. It affords context in which his higher personal 
needs may be met. It sets a common objective which unites 
all members of the technostructure. 

The reality of a social commitment and responsibility, 
therefore, cannot be questioned. It is a basic factor in 
present-day economic motivation. Persons no longer enter 
the world of business in order to seek their fortune in 
disregard of other persons and influences. Now it is recog¬ 
nized that their success will be within an influential group 
of persons who are able to realize personal objectives as a 
part of wider corporate goals. While this does not mean 
that the individual becomes a faceless part of the economic 
system, it does mean that his value structure may be appre¬ 
ciated through the value structure of the company. Simi¬ 
larly, the responsibility of the individual will be 
recognized by the relationship of his personal interests to 
the social values he has influenced. His social responsi¬ 
bility is not divorced from his work. To the contrary, it 
is discovered in the extent to which he is able to identify 
himself with the objectives of his company or the degree to 
which the company's goals may be harmonized with his per¬ 
sonal values. 

A Wider Perspective . In terms of our basic concern 
with a vocational ethic, however, a further consideration is 
in order. Merely locating social responsibility within 
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the industrial complex is not adequate to vocational respon- 
sibility. It is apparent that industry by its very design 
obscures a wider sense of responsibility which individuals 
within the system may have. Essentially, this presents a 
conflict between personal and corporate values. Galbraith's 
understanding of the nature of motivation,^ and his indi¬ 
cation of institutional tractability through the techno¬ 
structure, has revealed some optimism for industry's incor¬ 
poration of personal values and commitments within its own 
"life-style." From the perspective of Christian vocation, 
however, even this is inadequate. 

It must not be forgotten that what I have suggested 
is merely an indication of some trends which appear to be 
developing in industry. There are still large numbers of 
industrial workers who do not have the possibility of in¬ 
fluencing the structures of industry directly. Line 
workers, for example, affect the company only through their 
own labor organizations. This means, at best, is indirect. 
Moreover, it is commonly recognized that labor unions are 
more responsive to vocal individuals within the organization 

i 

than to broader concerns of the membership. Given these two 
factors, my concern is even more pointed. However much I 
may believe that the technostructure and "human-oriented" 

•^See Galbraith, op . oit. 3 p. 163. 
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companies may develop in the future, for the present the 
dilemmas of institutional impersonalism, the problems of 
employee alienation, and the conflicts of personal and 
corporate values remain. 

Even considering the potential which industry does 
possess for enhancing the unity of values and commitments 
of persons and for incorporating these personal values within 
its social operation, basic questions remain for the church's 
relationship to industry. I indicated earlier two areas in 
which the church could exercise a basic contribution to so¬ 
ciety. Here we may consider those contributions more 
directly. 

First, the church can recognize and illumine the 
inherent injustice of the present industrial system. This 
injustice rests upon the organization of industry around 
economic objectives. I have indicated at various points 
that the profit basis of industry must be recognized. That 
is quite different from defending it as being of essential 
value to society. Certainly in one sense profit itself is 
a motive for accomplishing socially just goals. However, it 
also institutionalizes self-interest for the system. How¬ 
ever much industry may broaden its basis of motivation to 
include personally desirable values, the dependence of such 
efforts on corporate health (viz., profit) must be criti¬ 
cized. 
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There are other factors of injustice in the indus¬ 
trial system which should be recognized. The organization 
of industrial corporations perpetuates divisions between 
persons, and psychological conflicts within them. Class and 
status distinctions are implicit in the economic and author¬ 
itarian design of the system. So long as this pattern of 
organization continues it detracts from theologically-based 
objectives of human unity and justice. 

Moreover, the church may challenge industry to 
recognize and operate within the limitations imposed by its 
profit basis. This is not to imply that industry should 
give up its concern for broader forms of social benefit. 
Rather, it means that industry must be encouraged by the 
church to confess the basis by which such wider concerns are 
possible, and to operate "as best it can" with these limi¬ 
tations . 

The critical role of the church would be irresponsi¬ 
ble without a more positive contribution. In our present 
situation, this positive role arises when the church util¬ 
izes its situation in society to seek alternatives to 
industry's means of satisfying personal values and seeking 
justice within society. Certainly it is true that the church 
cannot (and should not) assume full responsibility for 
effecting these goals in society. However, the church's 
perspective and openness to God's direction does permit the 
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j possibility of social innovation which escapes other insti¬ 
tutions . 

The positive role of the church may be effected as 
it challenges broader aspects of society to deal with those 
| areas where industry does not enhance the personal and 

j social values of the Christian faith. Two suggestions may 

' suffice; first, the matter of environmental pollution. 

, While it may be recognized that industry has within it the 

| potential for removing many of the elements which restrict 
the conditions of human life, smog, waste, noise are all 
matters which industry largely has refused to consider as 
its responsibility. Therefore, the problems must be con¬ 
sidered by the society itself which can make it incumbent 
upon industry to deal with these broader problems of the 
j human situation. It is perfectly proper for the church to 
make its own position known not merely because the church 
exists in society but more basically because of the church’s 
relationship to the creator whose intention decries pollu- 
i tion of the human environment and its resulting affect on 
! the human condition. 

' In another area we can point to the church's role in 

awakening society to dimensions of responsibility which 
industry escapes. There has been a growing concern recently 
with basic questions of social welfare. One area of this 
has been that of medical service. In the Appalachian areas 
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jj of the coal raining industry workers in thousands have moved 

ii 

jl progressively toward incapacity and death from the destruc- 

ji 

| tion of their lungs by coal dust. The coal mining industry 

I 

jl viewed the problem as endemic to work and not a condition 

S’. 

;-i 

jj for which it could be held responsible. Thus, the total 
society through its federal government has assumed respon¬ 
sibility for providing medical assistance and economic 
support for the miners who have been affected with "black 
lung." Here as well the church's responsibility is not 
merely to point to the shame of industry's disregard of the 
problem, but to seek adequate redress from the society 
itself. 

In considering the basic problems of the social 
\ system the church itself can foster vocational responsibil¬ 
ity by its own social involvement. Certainly there are 
possibilities for agencies of society to enhance the human 
i situation. However, the church should not use this alterna- 
■ tive to avoid its own role. The question for the church is 

; not really "is it appropriate for the church to . . . ?" 

! Rather, the basic consideration should be, "is the church 
j responsible to its mission before God in acting to . . . ?" 

' In considering its situation by this question, the church 

accepts its responsibility for representing God's will to 
society, which is the church's vocation. 

The above two suggestions rest on the belief that 
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;; vocation may be enhanced by closer affinity between cor¬ 
porate and personal values. This is especially important 
i when personal values are recognized as following from basic 
• theological beliefs and commitments. Then, these values 
| deal with (1) a basic understanding of the unified nature 

. t: 

|j of man, (2) man's personal freedom under God, and (3) the 

1 expression of freedom in society as justice. The Christian 

[ 

faith accounts for these personal values more adequately 
| than other systems of commitment. The ethic which follows 

l from that faith, therefore, may be seen as the basis from 

l 

! which other factors in society consider personal and cor¬ 
porate values in their activity. As the church responds 
to its faith and ethic, its role in society assumes both 
i critical and positive dimensions. In this way the role of 
the church in society is validated by its relationship to 
God. 

This perspective can guide us as we consider how the 
; individual in industry and the system of industry may be 

I; related in terms of some basic elements of ethics. The 

)/ 

}i 

» Christian ethic is taken as the criterion for judging the 

■ i 

| effectiveness of vocational obedience in industry because it 
most adequately accounts for the tensions between personal 
and corporate values. This is particularly evident in the 
work done by Peter Berger, as can be noted in one of his 
discussions of freedom and responsibility. 

i 
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| Freedom and Responsibility in Social Organization 

j 
\ 

I In discussing the importance of the industrial order, 

! it is well to examine some of the actual dimensions of much 

!• 

j: modern labor. Fragmentation is inherent in the design of 

\ 

! some labor. This fact has been evident since the invention 

i 

I, 

! of the assembly line. While changes in industrial organi- 

[ zation have come since that time, it remains true that many 

1 aspects of labor are without sufficient perspective to 

allow meaning. The person is an adaptable machine, and 
i 1 because of his ingenuity and adaptability he performs 

operations which are essential to the industrial process. 
This neither recognizes his own worth as a human being nor 
his potential for a more significant contribution to the 
process. The man on the assembly line has been discussed 
many times in this regard. Turning three bolts on a fender 
on each of a parade of cars is not self-fulfilling. Other 
persons are engaged in work which is just as fragmenting, 
however. The key punch operator, for example, may spend a 

i; 

'I full day converting a file of letters and numbers into 

{ 

•| holes in cards. The operator may not know the significance 

!•: 

of the numbers, nor is he expected to recognize their 
utility in the program which the computer utilizes. He is 
merely one isolated spot in the computerized process. This 

• i 

description of fragmentation may be extended indefinitely. 
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The breaking down of production and occupations into 
a wide variety of specialized functions, often truncated 
and piecemeal, has made the intellectual problem con¬ 
fronting technology extremely difficult. Dividing labor 
into little segments that can be mechanically related 
and cost accounted makes it very difficult for the ordi¬ 
nary worker to understand his work environment as a 
whole.13 

A vocational ethic, however, presupposes the recog¬ 
nition of one's efforts as a part of the economic process. 
When this recognition is not possible through the authori¬ 
tarian design of industry, then there is little opportunity 
for one to experience any fulfillment in his work. Cer¬ 
tainly this is a basic problem which must be faced in 
considering one's freedom for vocation in modern industry. 
Individuals do have needs for self-fulfillment and personal 
worth. As industry has increasingly satisfied man's basic 
needs through providing a better standard of living, it 
should be possible to face the problems of higher emotional 
and social needs. When the nature of the industrial system 
makes it difficult for people to discover this meaning, 
merely considering the frustrations of the individual is 
inadequate. What is needed is a more basic concern for the 
tension which has been set up between the organization and 
the individuals within it. 

Peter Berger isolates some of the basic areas in 


j _ 

^Dennis Clark, Work and The Human Spirit (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1967), p. 41. 
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? which this tension between the institution and the individ¬ 
ual becomes evident. First, there is the tension between 
j organizational logic and individual morality.When an 
; employee is unable to identify his personal values with 

jj those of the company, because of a perceived dishonesty in 

I, 

I the company or some other reason, then no intellectual 

i; reasons for the operations of the company will seem adequate 

to him. What is necessary is a more basic consideration of 
f the person's sense of honesty (a personal value). Unless 

jj this can be satisfied in terms of the person's own value 

structure, the tension will remain. Second, there is a 
tension between organizational logic and individual person¬ 
ality.^ Without going deeply into the nature of psycho- 
■j logical traits which companies evaluate, it is possible to 

j recognize that there are certain personality aspects which 

companies like to attract, and others which they avoid. 

While the institution itself may appear to benefit from 
| scrutiny of these characteristics, one must question whether 
j these traits are to be encouraged (or discouraged) in rela- 

>} tion to the potential contribution of the person to society 

■) 

\ - 

5 ^See Peter L. Berger, "The Human Shape of Personnel 

'] Work," in Cameron P. Hall, On-The-Job Ethios (National 
Council of The Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1963), 

} p. 87. 

■^See ibid . 
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\ or to vocational responsibility. (Is what is good for 

General Motors always good for the country?) Third, there 
j: may be a discrepancy between organizational logic and one's 

: private life."*"^ At one time there was an evident distinc- 

j tion between one's work and his private life. However, with 

j; 

j the growth of professions and the general increase in 

identification with industry, this distinction no longer is 
valid. An ethical sensitivity must question the justice of 

if 

i; this tendency in terms of its effect on personality and in 
•j terms of its relation to the growing dominance of the 

economic aspect of our national goals. Finally, Berger 
indicates his concern for persons and the manipulative 
techniques of industry .^ Manipulation is a fact of human 
life in modern society. One questions, however, where this 

i 

will lead. Is there any limit to invasion of privacy through 

i 

subliminal stimuli which affect our motives unconsciously? 
What standards are possible for maintaining one's resistance 
I to such efforts? 

') 

■j Tensions in Perspective. The tensions which Berger 

? 

' I has outlined are basic to understanding the affect of 

' : i 

industry on personal values and the potential which industry 
has for the realization of these values through industry in 
} society. I have earlier indicated that the present system 

16gee ibid. -^See ibid., p. 88. 

) 

i 
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•; of industry cannot avoid these tensions. The nature of the 
industrial system is to begin with acceptance of profit as 
j the basis of affiliation. Thus, what is good for the 

; company must be accepted as good for me, at least to the 

; extent that I wish to work within the industrial system. 

I- 

i 

ji The tensions exist because industry seems unable to fully 
i satisfy the personal values and commitments which are im¬ 
portant to me as an individual. 

;■ It will be recalled that I earlier listed two major 

It-. 

approaches suitable for the church's consideration of its 
; role toward the tensions produced by the industrial system. 
On the one hand, the church can illumine industry's 
inadequate response to the personal values which persons 
i have attempted to introduce into the corporate system. 

i 

/ 

j Berger suggests that industry's insufficient response is 

due to the very nature of industrial organization and the 

( 

• tensions which result between it and the persons who work 

| within it. The church rightly makes us aware of this de- 

•j 

;j ficiency because of its own sensitivity to the will of God. 

1 

i! Where the church perceives industry violating or cornpro- 

■ j 

raising such personal values as morality, personality, or 
i private life its obligation before God is to make the 
injustices evident. 

] On the other hand, it should be recognized that this 

negative approach is not adequate to a vocational ethic. 
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j Certainly the church has a positive role as well in foster- 

| ing personal values and commitments in society. This 

positive role may be realized not only by the church's call 
for society's recognition of responsibility in fostering 
j such opportunities. It may also be realized by the church's 

j 

! acceptance of its own potential for the enhancement of 

I personal freedom, unity of commitment and personality, and 

private life. The church does have a valid role in foster- 
; ing these values when they will permit individuals to 

l,i 

l realize their vocations more adequately and when the church 
itself is acting in what it understands as obedience to the 
will of God. The tensions, therefore, are basic to the 
church's recognition of its own situation in society. They 
must be understood and acted upon in terms of the church's 
commitment before God to an effective vocational witness. 

( 

Further clarification of the tensions between the 
individual and the organization is given by Harvey Seifert, 
j who considers the problems in a manner similar to Berger. 

) However, Seifert makes a significant contribution in viewing 
:! the tensions in terms of specific problems which arise 
ii within industry. Seifert assumes that these problems may 

most effectively be approached by the individual's awareness 
of the affect of his personal effort within the industrial 

J 

system. Thus, he concentrates his attention on problems 
which may be approached through the individual's exercise 


j 
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of personal freedom and responsibility within the system. 


Three Areas for Ethical Responsibility in Industry . 

i 

Seifert believes that courageous initiative remains possible 

IS 

! where the individual is able to influence the organization. 

i, 

ji This thesis is in harmony with Galbraith's "general theory 

fi 

i of motivation." Particularly it relates to the adaptive 

1: 

r 

>• form of motivation in which the individual seeks to mould 


corporate objectives around personal values. Such motiva- 

i- 

I tional possibility arises through the initiative of the 
1 individual when he works within a potentially malleable 

institution. The nature of the situation defines the forms 
of relationship which may permit influence of the institu¬ 
tional structures. 

First among these relationships is one's association 
with other persons. We have previously noted the overt 
inadequacy of this approach, unless supplemented by other 

j approaches. In an age of social affiliation and decision- 

■) 

\ 

j making it is not enough merely to influence other individ- 
j uals. Relationships between individuals are essential to 

) any human influence. Individuals are not to be ignored in 

jj 

considering corporate ethics. Rather, they are appreciated 
not only as persons in themselves, but as parts of the 


j _ 

lft 

See Harvey Seifert, Power Where The Action Is 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1968), p. 48. 


i 
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corporate structure. These two aspects are not necessarily 
in opposition. A person is not his job. Nevertheless man 
does evaluate his worth largely in terms of his successes 
or failures in working situations. My statement goes beyond 
this. Institutions by nature involve people in structured 
relationships. Within the institution, one person communi¬ 
cates with another in light of these positions. That is, 
for the craft laborer a foreman is a superior, a non-skilled 
worker is his subordinate. Each level of institutional 
responsibility carries defined authority and certain rights 
and obligations of relationship. One's relationships with 
others in the institution normally respect these factors. 
Vocational responsibility is not possible when one ignores 
the situation which permits such responsibility. However, 
through personal initiative, it is possible for the person 
within the corporate structure to affect the pattern of 
relationships (i.e., the structure). This occurs when the 
individual relates not merely to other individuals, but to 
elements of the structure. The nature of influence indi¬ 
cates that transfer of personal values affects the nature 
and intention of activity. Influence of personnel, there¬ 
fore, may bring changes in their activity and institutional 
relationships or goals. 

Seifert suggests a further criterion by which 
ethical decision is influenced. This is the "concept of 
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i 

! freedom, in the sense of absence of external restraint."19 

!■ 

This may be illustrated in relations of the individual (or 
t group) with material resources. An example of freedom in 

i 

instances of industrial operation may be drawn from rate 

i; 

j work in a plant. It is widely known that the most efficient 

\: 

j; rate of work is not one's maximum capacity. A pace of, for 

f- 

example, eighty per cent of capacity may result in greater 

V. 

over-all production than maximum effort over an extended 
;■ period of time. Recognizing this, it should also be con- 

| sidered what the particular worker will choose to do with 

the twenty per cent of his work time which is not fully 
utilized by the production process. Several possibilities 
are evident. He may slow his speed so that what could be 

j accomplished quickly is extended to the full time. He may 

} 

work full speed for most of the time, extending rest periods 

I 

or other relaxing moments to "fill the gap." He may stock- 

( 

j pile his production, and use his "accumulated time" in 

j other ways (talking with employees, napping, taking a 

i 'smoker,' etc.). The basic fact is that the individual has 

j the option of structuring his relationship to the materials 

• !) 
fV 

!i over which he has responsibility. The way in which he 

J 

i develops this relationship affects not only his own morale 

and effectiveness, if not efficiency, but also that of other 


19 Ibid ., p. 52. 
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\ persons with whom he may relate in his free moments. The 

!. 

choice of the individual is not merely a personal freedom, 
j It is a basic part of the institutional structure of which 
; he (as a worker) is an essential part. 

j In addition to the choice of the individual, it is 

I; 

j; the responsibility of the person or group which establishes 

i the rate schedule to recognize the implications of an eighty 

| 

per cent rate. The company's responsibility is not limited 
j; to establishing the most efficient rate of work, given the 
capacities and stamina of its employees. It also must con- 

tl 

!" 

J sider the implications of this rate for the worker's effec¬ 
tive effort on the job. Is the employee's twenty per cent 
time factor a form of motivation, or is it a means of escape 
from the reality of the work? If it is the latter, has the 

i 

company considered adequately various possibilities which 

! 

not only will enhance the worker's appreciation for his job, 

but also will promote his effective relationship and conse- 

i 

l quent responsibility within his institutional situation? 

!.l That is, does the job really offer a meaningful opportunity 
1 for the worker to express his own sense of worth and involve- 

jj ment, or does it merely provide limited opportunities for 

escape from the drudgery of his task? 

Finally, and perhaps most basically, Seifert suggests 

.1 

that "a major complex of vocational dilemmas clusters around 
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? the concept of justice." 2 ® He further explains the meaning 

of justice as dealing with "the distribution of the products 

21 

■' of industry or the values of work." In matters of this 

sort it is essential to consider how the particular demands 
j of one's working situation relate to what one personally 

i; 

j; wills to do because of his sense of social responsibility 

j: and justice. The very nature of the economic system pre- 

sents this question. When all that the owners of the 
;; company provide is the capital which initiated the company, 

5 what portion of the profit is justifiably theirs, compared 

i! 

■ with a just share for management and labor? Similarly, what 
justice is there in an annual bonus which rewards management 
perhaps 25% of a $50,000 annual salary without similar con¬ 
sideration for other employees? The problem of justice is 
crucial to an adequate discussion of the nature of indus¬ 
trial ethics or Christian vocation. Its importance arises 
at least partially from consideration of the personal in- 

( vestment which different parts make to the industrial 

\ 

j; process. Thus, rather than profits being returned to per¬ 
il sons for their financial investment, they would be shared 

jj with all persons whose relationship to the company has per¬ 

mitted the profit to be realized. Moreover, the relation¬ 
ship of the personnel could be given basic recognition 

i 

J 

20 Ibid., p. 59. 21 Ibid. 
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through a minimum pecuniary reward. Certainly the invest¬ 
ment of one's labor merits as much "limited liability" as 
the financial investor enjoys through the corporate system 
of ownership. 

These suggestions provide a skeletal means for appre¬ 
ciating ways in which ethical responsibility may be 
encouraged through concern for institutional structures as 
well as through involvement with individuals in the system. 
For the Christian, vocational effectiveness itself begins 
with consideration of this environment. Unless one is able 
to discover a basis for social responsibility and service 
within his working situation there is little chance that he 
can find his efforts meaningful in any more basic sense. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the importance of the indus¬ 
trial order cannot be overlooked in developing a contempo¬ 
rary understanding of vocation within society. Certainly 
any discussion of ethics must consider the social context 
in which that ethic may be effective. 

Seifert's analysis assumes that there are possibili¬ 
ties for the individual to affect the institution's objec¬ 
tives, or at least to respond in the most socially responsi¬ 
ble way possible. This possibility is present through the 
person's own relationship to the company. His position 
within it provides a base from which he will be able to 
exercise defined authority. As a laborer, this authority 


i 
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may be limited indeed. However, it is the situation within 
which he is not merely an individual, but an inherent part 
of the industrial structure. Therefore, his position 
establishes a basis for institutional power which he can 
realize uniquely. No other person is in quite the same 
situation, or is able to effect quite the same vocational 
responsibility. This understanding of the exercise of re¬ 
sponsibility through industry can be appreciated more 
clearly by recognizing how industry relates to an ethical 
system. 


The Place of Industry in Ethics 


Industry itself is a part of society. In the previ¬ 
ous chapter, it was noted that both Brunner and Bonhoeffer 
considered the economic order to be part of a divine inten¬ 
tion for man's vocational responsibility in the world. This 

J 

is because knowledge of God comes through those qualities 

\ 

i which demonstrate his activity in the world and his concern 
jj for the world. The primary quality which we term "divine" 

<) is love, a dynamic of commitment which embraces the present 

ij 

ij reality of its object (the world and man) and seeks to en- 
H hance his potential as fully as possible in society. In the 

••j 

j Christian religion the concern of God is understood as con- 

i cern for the whole man, not merely for man in some narrowly 

religious dimension. It is the commitment of the total man 


I 
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; which faith demands. It is man's full responsibility which 
!; is claimed by religious devotion. 

| Commitment and responsibility are therefore central 

i 

aspects to an active faith. They are elements which unite 
! persons into that society of commitment which is the Church 

f; as a servant of man and the institutions of human potential. 

They are the personal bases for justice, the realization of 

r 

love in society. Because industry is a part of society it 
must be viewed ethically as a vehicle for realizing one's 
personal commitment and responsibility. Robert T. Golem- 

!• 

biewski states this clearly in recalling a report from the 
Federal Council of Churches, "The primary and over-arching 
aim of life is Christian love—by which is meant the love 
] of God and of neighbor. Implicit in this ideal of love is 
| that the fulfillment of one's life is achieved through 
others. 

Modern organizational life similarly recognizes that 
( objectives are realized through others. This is the basis 

J 

j of management and administration: accomplishment by coordi- 
| nation of the purposes of the group. In the economic area 
| of life this means that the possibility of approaching the 
i aim of life should be enhanced by the nature of the organi- 

. :'j 

I , 

j zation. It should not inhibit persons from discovering an 

d 

^Golembiewski, (? p < oit. 3 p. 63. 

l 

. < 

i 

r. 
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j ethical basis to their lives. Rather, it should permit them 
j to recognize such possibilities in ways which life apart 
! from the organization would not allow. 

i 

j Golembiewski lists ten "subordinate goals" of the 

i ■ 

j Christian aim of life which relate to the economic life: 

t; 

j! 

i "SUBORDINATE GOALS" RELEVANT TO ECONOMIC LIFE 


1. Survival and Physical Well-being (Productivity). 

Each individual should have access to the conditions 
necessary for health, safety, comfort, and reason¬ 
able longevity. 

2. Fellowship. Each individual should have a variety 
of satisfying human relationships. 

3. Dignity and Humility. Each individual should have 
the opportunity to earn a position in society of 
dignity and self-respect. 

4. Enlightenment. The individual should have opportun¬ 
ity to learn about the world in which he lives. He 
should be able to satisfy his intellectual curiosity 
and to acquire the skills and knowledge for intelli¬ 
gent citizenship, efficient work, and informed 
living. 

5. Aesthetic Enjoyment . The individual should have the 
opportunity to appreciate aesthetic values in art, 
nature, and ritual, and through personal relations. 
Many aesthetic values are attainable through both 
production and consumption. 

6. Creativity . The individual should be able to ex¬ 
press his personality through creative activities. 

He should be able to identify himself with the re¬ 
sults of his own activity, and to take pride in his 
achievements, intellectual, aesthetic, political, 
or other. 

7. New Experience. An important goal of life is sug¬ 
gested by the words variability, spontaneity, whimsy, 
novelty, excitement, fun, sport, holiday, striving 
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; against odds, solving problems, innovation, inven- 

1 tion, etc. Each individual should have opportunity 

for new experience. 

j 8. Security. Each individual should have assurance 

j that the objective conditions necessary for attain¬ 

ment of the above goals will be reasonably acces¬ 
sible to him. 

I • 

5 9. Freedom. Freedom is the opportunity to pursue one's 

i‘ goals without restraint. 

j ! 

[ 10. Justice. The Christian law of love does not imply 

ij neglect of the self. The individual is to be as 

concerned about others as he is about himself-- 
■; neither more nor less. 

i; 

' 11. Personality. The preceding goals were stated in 

;! terms of the kinds of live experiences we wish 

people to have. These goals can be translated into 
the kinds of persons we wish them to be. Goals can 
then be regarded as qualities of human personality; 
accordingly, a desirable personality would be de¬ 
fined as one that is favorably conditioned toward 
the various goals. 23 

•i Golerabiewski further clarifies these goals by con- 

; sidering how they relate to possible styles of industrial 
j organization and to techniques for implementing that style. 

J 

! He recognizes that traditionally hierarchical and authori- 
( tarian models of organization deny many of the principles 

|1 above. Such patterns do not free individuals for realizing 

.1 

| the personal values implicit in the Christian ethic. 

| Rather, their nature is to limit the freedom of the individ¬ 
ual to the dimensions of corporate goals, and one's partici¬ 
pation in light of those objectives. In other words, in 


^^Ibid.j p. 64. 
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traditionally organized institutions the objectives of the 
company (production, profit, etc.) determine the company's 
values. The personal values of the workers have relevance 
only as they may be subordinated to those of the company. 

A basic weakness of traditional organization, according to 
Golembiewski, is that it fails to make adequate use of three 
means for relating individuals to the objectives of the 
company. These three means are: 

1. Through the operation of informal groupings that 
provide emotional support and mediate between the 
individual and the formal organization. 

2. Through ways of managing size that increase effi¬ 
ciency and the freedom of organization members, as 
by decentralization or organizing around discrete 
flows of work. 

3. Through the multiplication and expansion of interest 
groups that represent and protect organization mem¬ 
bers.^ 

Instead the hierarchical pattern of organization relies on 
personal authority which centers on the relationship of one 
person to another, based on their relative positions and 
the resulting institutional control which one has over the 
other. The effect, recalling Galbraith's comments on moti¬ 
vation, is that the worker senses not meaning and potential, 
but compulsion. His resistance is seen in labor organiza¬ 
tions, in hatred of work itself, and in resistance to the 


4 — - - - - 

2 ^Ibid ., p. 69. 
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authority of the superior. What is needed, Golembiewski 
feels, is the incorporation in institutional structures of 
limitations of this authoritarian pattern. 

Golembiewski proposes that organizations be restruc¬ 
tured in line with the basic aims of the Christian ethic. 

The ethic itself outlines the limits to (ethical) behavior 
within the organization, as listed in the earlier list of 
goals. The actual development of organizational structures 
and management techniques is suggested by the table 25 on 
page 115. 

It will be noted that his proposal rests upon the 
structured recognition of the integrity of the members of 
the organization. The institution itself is designed to 
build upon this integrity, and to extend it into areas not 
possible for the individual alone. The continuing problem 
for the industrial system is to enhance the freedom and 
responsibility of its members at the same time that the 
organization fulfills its purpose. Individual freedom, 
under the hierarchical system, has been seen as a threat to 
the organization itself. Golembiewski's organizational 
pattern, however, suggests a means for maintaining the locus 
of authority and power within the institution through the 
corporate commitment of its personnel. It further protects 


25 Ibid. 3 p. 73. 
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STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS AND MANAGERIAL TECHNIQUES 
ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH EMPLOYEE SATISFACTION AND HIGH 
OUTPUT THAT ARE CONSISTENT WITH THE JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN 

ETHIC _ 

Structural Arrangements and 
Values of the Judaeo- Managerial Techniques Asso- 

Christian Ethic Which ciated with High Output and 

Should Guide Behavior High Satisfaction of Organi¬ 
zation Members 


1. Work must be psycho- 1. 

logically acceptable, 
non-threatening. 


2. Work must allow man 2. 

to develop his facil¬ 
ities. 


3. The task must allow 3. 

the individual room 
for self-determina¬ 
tion . 


4. The worker must in- 4. 

fluence broad en¬ 
vironment within 
which he works. 


5. The formal organiza- 5. 

tion must not be the 
sole and final arbi¬ 
ter of behavior. 


Congruence of personality 
and job requirements 

a. testing for assignment 
decisions vs. in-or-out 
decisions 

b. compatibility of person¬ 
alities of members 

c. self-choice of members 

Organizing around "work 
cycles" vs. "work units": 
job rotation, job enlarge¬ 
ment for supervisors and 
operators 

a. training within work 

b. reciprocity as a goal 

Managing dependence-inter¬ 
dependence-independence 

a. wide span of control 

b. supportive supervision 

c. motivating by growth 
vs. deficiency 

"Participation": group de¬ 

cision-making, Scanlon Plan, 
Multiple Management 

a. monitoring a discrete flow 
of work vs. a process 

b. organizing around small 
administrative units at 
low levels 

c. high supervisory power 

Decentralization vs. cen¬ 
tralization 

a. monitoring a product vs. 
a function 

b. organizing around small 
administrative units at 
high levels 


\ 
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; against unwarranted suppression of the individual by insur- 

i 

ing that personal values have a channel for expression 

! 

j through the structure. Thus, the hierarchical power of the 

i 

t 

| organization is modified so that there is greater opportun- 
j ity for personal involvement. In this sense the individual 

I; 

j; commits to the institution the potential for realizing 

j greater dimensions of freedom and fuller appreciation for 

* 

human nature than his personal contributions outside the 
organization would permit. Essentially, therefore, the 
t institution of industry becomes an expression of ethical 

i| 

; values. 

Conclusion 

Golembiewski's discussion began with some assumptions 
about the validity of the Christian faith for dealing with 

i 

problems of the tension between personal and corporate 
values. Within the assumptions which he lists, his discus- 
( sion presents a useful way of attempting to facilitate the 

1 

j; expression of personal values in the company. However, it 

I is important to recall Peter Berger's discussion of the 

inevitable tensions between the objectives of the company 
and those of the individuals within it. Berger's contribu¬ 
tion is to indicate the basic inadequacy of the present 
industrial system for satisfying human needs and to posit 
the need for some agency within society to account more 

■\ 
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r adequately for these needs. 

The tensions outlined by Berger are essential to 

li considering the potential for realizing one's vocation in 

! 

j industry. While Berger's primary interest in suggesting 

| tensions between corporate logic and individual logic, per- 

i: sonality, and private life is sociological, his discussion 

r 

j: is relevant to a discussion of the Christian ethic. This 

i 

j relevance can be seen, as noted earlier, when the impor- 

i; 

|i tance of some basic elements of theological understanding 

|i is recognized. 

;; 

J First, Christian belief includes a basic understand- 

j ing of the unified nature of man. Historically the Chris¬ 
tian church has opposed attempts to reduce the nature of 
man to but a single aspect which may be "quantified" by 
j systematic analysis. This belief arises from the very na- 

i 

ture of creation, in which man is seen to be defined solely 
I by his creator. Any attempt at definition which is less 
j inclusive than that of creation violates the Christian 

commitment. Thus, the tensions between the individual and 
si the corporation arise from the assumption by industry that 

i» 

■ i' 

;« 

jl it can subsume the objectives of individuals to its own 
goals through various forms of motivation which rely upon 
the efficacy of economic profit. To the Christian, such an 
effort is to be criticized at its very foundation. It then 
becomes the responsibility of the church to foster more 

. .j 
»*! 

i 
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> adequate means for considering the full possibility of human 
values. 

i 

I Secondly, Christian belief accounts for man's per- 

i 

}■ 

j sonal freedom under God. There are few ideas developed so 

i 

; consistently in Biblical literature as this one. Christian 
j: faith recognizes man's basic freedom before God as essential 

Si to the realization of his full human potential. Those 

i 

t. 

efforts within industry and society itself which restrict 
j, man's individual freedom are suspect. This does not mean 

P 

!' that the Christian ethic promotes anarchy. To the contrary, 

jl 

it advocates man's freedom as the recognition of his per¬ 
vasive responsibility before God, and as the orientation and 
commitment of his efforts to enhancing that vocational 
responsibility. Lesser obligations may restrict this higher 
• responsibility, and therefore limit man's freedom. 

j 

Finally, Christian belief facilitates the expression 
of freedom in society as justice. My discussion of the 
i nature of Christian vocation has attempted to indicate that 
j! the objectives of theological understanding is actual re- 

I sponsibility before God. The preceeding chapter presented 

|| this basis of a theological ethic most directly in consider¬ 
ing the concept of vocation in Barth, Brunner, and Bon- 
,, hoeffer. I have attempted to show that the concept of 

freedom has validity in society only as it may be expressed. 
This social expression is acts of justice which in the 
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; Christian tradition undergird man's orientation toward God 
| by obedience to his will. 

j Given these three understandings of how the Christian 

ethic relates to the tensions which Berger and Seifert have 

j presented and the corporate suggestions of Golembiewski, we 

I; 

l can appreciate some of the dimensions by which it is pos- 

[; 

1 sible to understand how vocation itself rests on an agree- 

i, 

able consistency between personal and social values. The 

*i 

j: role of the church in reflecting this understanding of 

!f 

vocation is two-fold. It is to indicate where and how 

j|. 

' industry inevitably fails to incorporate adequately the 
personal values essential to vocation. Moreover, the 
church, from its perspective toward society, should not 
i hesitate to indicate why a profit-motivated industry will 
fail inevitably in efforts to incorporate personal values 
within its own objectives. 

Secondly, the role of the church is to define its own 
j positive role in society, and to exercise that role (1) 
j! through the agencies of society itself, including the 

I government and other institutions responsive to broad 

| aspects of society, and (2) through its own vocation, as the 
expression of the church's responsibility before God. The 
basis of the church's stature in society is its explicit 
reference to God and his word. As the church realizes this 
reference it acts not from its own interest or personal 

i 
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< objectives, but from the most basic justice of creation. 

I 

It may well be that the church's role ultimately will 
j be to challenge industry to demonstrate its own positive 

| role in society. Presently, the church judges industry at 

: many points by criticizing its inevitable failure to con- 

I sider adequately man's full nature and potential. However, 

j' if it becomes possible to define the purposes of industry 

in non-economic terms, that is, in terms which are socially 
j (and humanly) positive, then the church's own role may be- 

L 

S come that of prophet and facilitator. Such possibility for 

i! 

) industry may not be realizable so long as it operates 

within the assumption of profit. However, it is this ob¬ 
jective which should guide the Christian church in its 

relation to industry. 

i 

In more immediate considerations, however, it is 
reasonable to expect that the church's responsibility to 
society will be to present possibilities for effecting the 

i unity of man's nature and commitment through socially just 

H actions. Toward this effort, the support of institutions 

ii 

| of society, including industry, may be enlisted. However 

l limited may be society's potential for realizing the objec¬ 

tives which the Christian faith holds for society, never¬ 
theless those possibilities which do exist may be supported. 
In the present system vocational responsibility requires 
that there be an opportunity for enhancing personal values 
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i through the institutions which mediate a social ethic. 

Patterns of organization which inhibit these values deny 
j one's freedom and responsibility. A basic task of the 

I; 

■ Christian in realizing his vocation, therefore, is to seek 

ways of realizing his commitments through these social 

f; 

I, structures. 

r; 

; The next chapter will consider this problem in a 

specific case study. While no single example will be able 
> to demonstrate fully the dimensions of this problem, I do 

intend to show how sociological and theological elements 
are both required for an adequate understanding of one's 
vocation. Further, I hope to show how the tensions and 
techniques discussed above contribute to the decisions 
which individuals face in industry. 


j 

■/ 

5 

•) 

■) 

J 

ij 

‘f 


j 
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4 C4S£ STZ/Z)! IN VOCATION 

\ 

The Nature of Religion 

i' 

| In contemporary theological thought, there are two 

i; 

i common ways in which religion may be characterized. One is 

> to view religion as a primary aspect of man's existence, as 

the part of human life which can be classified as "sacred." 

{, 

■ ! This view establishes bounds to living which separate social, 

■. economic, and other activities from the religious. The role 

of religion then becomes the extension of the sacred dimen¬ 
sion so as to appear to dominate other portions of man's 
existence. A person's religious maturity is measured by 
| the extent to which his religious devotion has invaded other 

aspects of his life. In the economic sphere this may be 
j evidenced by Christian business groups or associations of 

j Christian athletes, among others. The economic life of the 

\ individual is appreciated to the extent that it supports his 

j religious life. 

( 

;! An alternative view of religion begins with a more 

i‘r 

pervasive understanding of the role of religion vis-a-vis 
other activities. In this understanding, religion is not 
one segment which must balance others. Rather, it is a 
pervasive "pre-understanding" which underlies the human 
responses of man. Religion is a fundamental perspective 
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i. 

; on the human enterprise. From this starting point, it is 

( 

possible genuinely to appreciate man's social and economic 
j activities without apologizing for their relationship to the 

! religious dimension. While it is possible to understand 

■ man's economic life in religious terms, such an understand- 

i 

i 

I ing is not required for a sincere appreciation of this 

[■ 

| activity on its own merits. 

The advantages of this second view are numerous. 

First, religion is freed from misguided attempts to apply it 
1 superficially in every situation. The integrity of religion 

t and of man's other activities is assumed. Religion is 

validated as it makes its own contribution to the understand¬ 
ing of man. Moreover, religion in this sense can be recog- 

i nized sincerely for the perspective which it does offer to 

i 

1 man's total life. When one affirms the religious "pre- 

understanding" as valid, he makes his viewpoint clear and 
affirms the decisive contributions which this perspective 

! 

i permits in his wider understanding of man. For such a 

j person the nature of religion is the incorporation of sys- 

j tematic commitments in terms of one's actual daily life. 

' ii 

;j Again, religion is the attitude one assumes in his momentary 

■I 

! activities. It is the centrum which gives a rational and 
existential foundation to one's active life. For me, this 
centrum is understood in Christian terms, as set forth in 
Chapter II. Because of the basic nature of religion, it is 
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not continually introduced as a competing element for the 
segmented activities of life. Rather, it is made explicit 
through the actual involvements which a person undertakes. 

The author does not intend to set religion as the 
primary discipline in the study of man. Rather, I wish to 
pose an alternative starting point for enquiry into dis¬ 
parate areas of human nature and activity. The affirmation 
of religious devotion makes evident a system of presupposi¬ 
tions which defines priorities and subsequent commitments 
in living. It is to say that while I recognize that these 
pre-understandings are not accepted by all persons, for me 
they do provide a perspective from which human activity is 
given clear meaning and decisive importance. No other 
perspective proves quite so encompassing and satisfactory as 
this one to which I have affirmed a primary commitment. 

In terms of the economic life, this pre-understanding 
means that one's work bears definite relations to what one 
affirms in his total life, in his religious commitments. 

The work which one undertakes is to be understood in terms 
of this wider framework which begins with one's responsibil¬ 
ity before God. We are called to ask of each moment of our 
life, "is it in harmony with the ideals which are most im¬ 
portant to me, is it productive of the goals by which my 
very life has meaning?" Our response to such questioning is 
the guide by which our responsibility before God is tested. 
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;• Where our pursuits ignore this primary responsibility, we 
are called to examine this basic allegiance in terms of 

j which we live. 

\ 

j From this understanding of meaning in life, the pos- 

j sibilities of our worthful involvement in human social 

li 

I- activity arises. Our efforts on the job become expressions 

i of our responsibility to the centrum of religious commitment. 

Because of this, the problems which we encounter in daily 

i 

i 

ji situations become problems of ethics when they reveal a 

i> 

j| confusion of priorities, a conflict in values. It is a 

! valid function of the religious centrum to set our priori¬ 

ties before us as demands. Commitment implies responsibil¬ 
ity. Ultimate commitment demands that this responsibility 
be carried out in all of our involvements. 

In this chapter, with the use of a case study, I 
intend to examine the dynamics of such an understanding of 
religion. Until this point, I have treated theological and 
sociological dimensions separately. However, the nature of 
jj vocation is to present these two areas together, to bring 

;i 

| theology into human activity, and to undergird sociology 
I with theological foundations. 

•i No case study can develop fully all areas of such 

•H 

relationship. Theology is not some redefinition of soci- 
ology which merely requires an example and a linguistic 
translation for complete exposition. The purpose of a case 
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1 is, however, to view those elements of religion which inform 

j 

a particular life-situation, so that the actual nature of 
j the relationship may be clarified. It is assumed that this 

J 

j demonstration through the case study will provide a basis 
for similar associations with other situations. 

!• The nature of vocation is to demonstrate the actual 

j: 

L relationship between the theological perspective and the 

f: 

sociological activity of human life. If vocation has any 

•s' 

I 

j; meaning it is affirmed in the demonstration of the practical 
; relationship between these two considerations. The follow- 

! ing case study attempts to demonstrate that relationship in 

one specific instance. Our understanding of the example 
will be extended first in sociological dimensions, and then 
■j in theological ones. This is intended to indicate the way 
in which theology extends, undergirds, and confronts an 
evident sociological situation. 

The case which follows was taken from a source book 
for graduate study in business administration. It is used 
|i by business students in applying principles of industrial 
! management to particular situations. Thus, the evident in- 

| tention of the case is economic and social. To treat it on 

ii this basis is to affirm the intention of the authors. In¬ 
deed, such an analysis may be considered adequate for many 
situations. However, our purpose is to show how the eco¬ 
nomic and social relations of man rest on a foundation, or 


i 
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j may be elucidated by an examination, that pervades the oper- 

! 

ational situations of daily activity. Our thesis that such 
j a doctrine of vocation is a "significant additive" to the 

f 

!• 

: social understanding of modern industry rests upon the 

t 

j ! 

agreeable extension of sociological analysis by an under- 

ji girding theological statement. That is, the analyses which 

f 

| we have provided are complementary. They do not agree in 

( 

' detail but out of the common foundation of the case do pro- 

1 

; vide a clearer understanding of man's vocational responsi- 
| bility. 


Faller and Brown 


Jack Faller, Superintendent of the Screw Machine De¬ 
partment of Acme, apprehensively entered Mr. Brown's office. 

"Jack, your department's in a terrible mess," Mr. 
Brown, the Factory Manager, roared as soon as he entered. 
"Look at this." Brown gestured to a pile of correspondence 
on his desk. "Rejections and more rejections! And this! 

Two weeks behind on the Navy order! What am I supposed to 
tell the Captain? That I have a slob of a superintendent 
who doesn't know how to get this work out?" 

"Mr. Brown, I . . ." 

"What is going on down there, anyhow? Here I give 
you complete authority to run your shop the way you want 
. . . I treat you like a son ... I spend half my time down 

there in your department, trying to unscramble the mess you 
have . . ." Brown paused to wipe his glasses. "Jack, what 

is the trouble?" 

Jack felt that he might as well speak up. He'd prob¬ 
ably get fired anyhow. "Do you really want to know?" 

"Do I want to know! For gosh sakes. Jack, tell me!" 

"Can I fire Joe?" 

"Of course not!" Brown was aghast. "You know he's 
the son-in-law of the Chairman of the Board!" 

"He causes 90 per cent of the trouble in the depart¬ 
ment," Jack said. "A fine quality-control specialist he is! 
Where'd he learn to do statistical work? In a course in 
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r. non-Euclidian geometry? I try to get him to cut off at the 
I 5 per cent confidence level, and he cuts off at the 30 per 
cent level. No wonder we have so much trouble with quality 
I control!" 

I "Now, Jack, be reasonable. You have complete author¬ 

ity down there, but after all . . . the Chairman of the 
. Board . . ." 

' "Can I give the boys in Heat Treating a raise?" 

! "Of course not! Personnel says that that would be 

|; unfair ! " 

f; Jack sighed. "The last wage agreement we made had 

j' that loophole in it, remember? Those five boys receive 
j about 10 per cent under what they should be getting relative 
> to the rest of the men. Shoot, they're about 20 per cent 
under the market, too. Two of my best men have already 
; tried to quit, but so far I've talked them out of it. I 
. wish the others would quit." He shivered, "What a crew!" 

I, "Jack, you know that wage policy is determined by 

5 Personnel." 

"Yeah, and I wish that some of those characters would 
come down and try to justify their great policies to the 
guys who get the paychecks. If they'd get out of their 
ivory tower once in a while, they might find out that their 
theories don't always work out so well." 

"Jack, you're just passing the buck. Here you are, 
with complete authority to do whatever you want, and you 
j keep passing the blame on to others." 

"Can I get rid of those old Brown & Sharpe shapers 
and buy some decent equipment? That machine line costs us 
more than it's worth. Remember, those machines were pur¬ 
chased in 1923, when we got our first G.M. contract. They 
j were good machines then, but times have changed. I spend 
more time maintaining those things than I do getting work 
out on them. That's why your Navy work is so far behind." 
j "You know we can't do anything about that, Jack, 

j We've been over this before." Brown sighed. "First, the 
!< engineering committee has to approve the new machines--and 

ij old Fisher just loves those shapers. He was the one who 

ij bought them in the first place." 

ii "I know," Jack said. "Just oil them a bit and treat 

jj them right, and they produce." He snorted. "Maybe that was 
true in 1925, but it sure isn't now." 

"And besides," Mr. Brown added, "the budget committee 
■'! would have to approve the new purchase. You know how that 
works." 

. "I know," Jack said. "I spent four weekends last 

' year working out the request--you helped me on it, remember? 
We proved that we could get a 30 per cent return on the new 
machines, but the budget committee turned down the request." 
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< "Well now, you can't blame the committee for that. 

They have lots of uses for limited funds." 

"Okay, okay. But you wanted to know why we weren't 
getting the work out." 

j Brown sighed again. "Jack, you're just evading the 

! issue. If you can't produce, well . . ." he paused omi- 

; nously. 

Jack stood up to go. 

; "By the way, Jack," Mr. Brown added, "I just got a 

j note from the traffic manager. You shipped the last Navy 
J; shipment by truck, in direct contradiction to his instruc- 

1; tions. You know that material is to go out by rail. It's 

j a lot cheaper." 

f "It's a lot slower, too." 

"Well, we all have to follow our basic directions." 
I ! "Sure," Jack said. "Sure."l 


Sociological Critique 

The above case presents human relationships within an 
institutional situation. The nature of the relationships is 
therefore conditioned by the setting. To appreciate the 
dimensions of this interaction, we must examine the case 
from various perspectives. 

Seen in terms of personal dynamics, the evident in¬ 
equality of resilience and fortitude between Brown and 
Faller is important. We can see how Brown places himself in 
a position of attitudinal as well as economic seniority by 
his abrupt introduction to their conversation. Faller was 
called to Brown's office; it was no chance meeting. Further, 
Brown's first comment placed Faller in a defensive 


^Richard N. Farmer, Barry M. Richman, and William G. 
Ryan, Incidents in Applying Management Theory (Belmont, Cal¬ 
ifornia: Wadsworth, 1966). [Incident 91.] 
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; situation? "Jack, your department's in a terrible mess. 

I 

Having begun with this inequality, Faller retreats. He de- 

I. 

j ; termines that he has little to lose by honest reaction to 

• 

I Brown's criticism. Thus, he points to the problems which 

he notes in his own department. However, each comment meets 

t; 

it with rebuff. Rather than to challenge Brown's control, 

! S 

j: Faller backs off and points to another problem within his 

department. Successively he mentions personnel, wage 

t; 

! policy, equipment, and product shipment. In each area 

tv 

ii Faller raises issues defensively, attempting to justify the 

it 

r 

i problems which he has encountered in his department. He is 
pushed by Brown into a situation of self-justification and 
acquiescence. 

j Authority and Power . This problem of interpersonal 

relationships introduces the nature of authority and power. 
Brown, it will be remembered, is the factory manager. For¬ 
mally, therefore, he is the superior to whom Faller, the 

{ 

| screw machine department superintendent, reports. In 

| 

| authority, therefore. Brown has responsibility over Faller. 

1 ) 

• t In the case example, moreover, Brown's authority is recog- 

* 

t) 

nized as suasive power. Faller recognizes and affirms 
••j Brown' s authority. 

' On the other hand, we remember that Brown states re- 

ii 

peatedly that Faller has been given "complete authority" 
within his department. In other words. Brown implies that 


I 
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I Faller alone holds responsibility for the operation of the 
screw machine department. At this point the harmony between 

1 power and authority dissolves. Even if it were possible to 

j; 

delegate complete authority. Brown continues to call Faller 
j into account for operational decisions which should be as- 

j: suraed by the one in authority. Faller lacks the power to 

S carry out specific tasks under his apparent authority. 

ij 

These tasks are defined by the questions which Faller asks. 

1 They do not include matters of personnel, etc., but only the 
'j execution of a project utilizing the "givens" at his dis¬ 
posal. Such a limit to authority is accompanied by a simi¬ 

lar confusion of Faller's power. Under the guise of total 
authority, Faller might be expected to confirm his responsi- 
•j bility by actions which would demonstrate his power to Brown 
and to the workmen in the screw machine department. However, 

i 

Faller has an apparent understanding of the operational 
limits to his authority. He does not assume any power, for 

; he defers to Brown on those questions which deal with his 

) 

effective control of the personnel and factors within the 

;i 

;j operation of his department. 

j One must question, therefore, whether Faller had 

. i either the authority or the power necessary effectively to 

■ i 

carry out Brown's orders. It is my belief that he has 

K i 

j 

I formal authority because of his "superintendency." However, 
in his failure to exercise power which he might assume, 

I 
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j Faller demonstrates his own reluctance to confront the ex¬ 
tent of his authority. It is therefore evident that Faller 
j cannot challenge the criticisms which Brown raises. His 

I 

reaction is turned in upon himself, for his own resources 

i 

| are all that Brown allows him to manipulate in the execution 

I 

I) of his responsibilities. 

| From the previous chapter it will be recalled that 

f. 

the nature of authority carries with it certain understand- 
j ings and obligations. Basically, authority is the power to 
I effect certain objectives as defined by a particular insti- 

j tutional situation. That is, authority is the power which 

inheres in established roles, such as one's job. Brown 
implies that he has transferred his authority to Faller. 
However, by the nature of his actions toward Faller, it 
becomes clear that he has not in fact delegated authority, 
but abdicated it. The authority remains with Brown, but he 
holds Faller responsible for its effectiveness. 

! The case reveals that Faller's freedom to determine 

!j and effect the work of his department is limited precisely 
| at the point where Faller should be able to exercise maximum 

' I 

I initiative. Because his authority carries no operational 
effectiveness, Faller is faced with the appearance of re- 

•f; 

sponsibility for situations over which he has no control. 

•i It is because Faller's perspective is limited to the company 
that he is unable to depend on a meaningful basis for his 
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l working relationships. His limited operational sphere 
becomes a hindrance to the effectiveness of his personal 

i 

j freedom in that situation. 

( 

The causes of the problem between Faller and the 

1 . 

! 

! company are complex. Faller himself fails to seek an ade- 

i: 

!] guate foundation for his work with the company. He sees 

j: 

|i himself merely as an employee, not as a person who has cer- 

j. 

tain responsibilities before God. The perspective which I 

t.’ 

j have suggested, however, indicates that this more basic 

l! responsibility must be accepted (at least by the one seeking 

f 

v to understand the situation) in order that conflicts of 
Faller's particular situation may be appreciated fully. 

Just as basically, however, the company itself is at fault. 

i The deficiency of the company is common to contemporary 
industry, as we have seen. The institutions of industry 
view their own organization and its objectives as the defi¬ 
nition by which a person's efforts have meaning and obtain 

j importance. From the perspective of the Christian faith and 

ii 

j; ethic, this arbitrary definition is to be criticized at its 

|j 

I foundation. 

| The case appears to be strongly one-sided. Faller is 

} presented as the victim of an autocrat's penetrating chal- 

4 : 

lenge to his effectiveness. As the conversation continues, 
i : it becomes obvious that Brown benefits from the weaknesses 

of Faller, and in so doing elevates his own imagined 
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| stature. The case, however, requires closer sociological 

I examination. 

J How did Faller react to the statement that he had 

I 

• complete authority within his department? Only in one situ- 

i. 

j ation did he attempt to exert his authority by independent 

i . 

j, action: in shipping the Navy order by truck. He did so 

L because of the tardiness of the order, apparently a suffi- 

f 

cient reason. However, in this area his authority was most 
j tenuous because it invaded another department—the traffic 
ji area. In this decision, he had to deal not only with his 

ii 

s relationship to his superior, Brown, but also with his re¬ 
lationship to a person in charge of a parallel department, 
the traffic manager. Because the traffic manager had equal 
access to Brown's supervisory authority, Faller's action 
brought negative response both from the coordinate super¬ 
visor and from his superior. In this instance, Faller's 
formal authority was in conflict not only with Brown's but 
\ also with the traffic manager's. 

!i There is another instance in which Faller's authority 

j 

l came into conflict. In seeking a way to curb some of the 
SI inefficiency and dissatisfaction within his department, 

. 'i Faller pointed to two disturbing personnel problems: an 

employee whose work was not satisfactory and a section gang 
whose wages were unjust. If we may assume that Faller has 
authority to carry out the work of his department, then it 

i 
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is reasonable to suppose that Faller himself could seek to 
rectify these two problems. In this case, Faller's conflict 
of authority is not with Brown, but rather with the person¬ 
nel department which must consider such problems. However, 
it is evidence of the actual locus of power that these prob¬ 
lems were mentioned to Brown and "settled" by him. 

Mr. Brown's situation is not without qualification, 
however. We have noted before that he says he has given 
complete authority to Faller, "to do whatever he wants." 

Yet, his actions belie this. For him to delegate full 
authority would be for him to withdraw from the process of 
the department's productivity. Effectively, his control 
would only be through Faller. However, Brown demonstrates 
that he has not in fact delegated authority, that he is not 
willing to release control of the actual decisions which are 
involved in the operation of the department. So long as 
Faller does not affirm his own power by exercising the re¬ 
sponsibility which appeared to be conferred. Brown can 
appear to hold Faller responsible for areas in which he has 
no effective control. 

The conflicts of authority and power are particularly 
evident in this case because of the structural relationships 
which are involved. Faller is head of one department which 
works alongside others. In his position he reports to a 
superior (Brown), supervises employees (including the 
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< son-in-law of the board chairman), and relates to other de- 

! 

partment supervisors (such as the traffic manager). To 
| abstract the relationship between Faller and Brown from the 
; other structural relationships violates the levels of re¬ 
sponsibility which actually are at work. Faller may allow 

. r 

C Brown to control the operations of his department. However, 

i in so doing, Faller is excusing himself from his proper 

relationship with the other department supervisors. His 

i: 

j actions indicate that he is not in charge of his department, 

H and therefore that the supervisors should refer to Brown 

i questions about the screw machine area's work. This tend¬ 
ency is noted in the various relationships which are intro¬ 
duced in the case. Brown denies the possibility of dis¬ 
missing the son-in-law of the Chairman of the Board, while 
■ maintaining that, "you have complete authority down there, 
but after all . . . the Chairman of the Board. ..." In 
matters of personnel Faller did not go directly to the 

i director of the personnel department as he might if he had 
|| "complete authority" within his department. Rather, he 

ii 

j! turned to Brown for advice, who effectively limited this 

y 

l channel of power. In noting the need for additional equip- 

. « ment adequate to the present tasks of the department, Faller 

•ii 

did not prepare a proposal for the engineering committee, as 

j 

should have been his right. Instead he found his request 
dismissed by Brown when the Factory Manager's approval 

i 

\ 
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> should not have been required. Moreover, Brown poses a 

!: further obstacle to additional equipment: the budget com- 

I mittee. Faller could be supposed to know of this hurdle 

i' 

i 

which would be faced appropriately after the consideration 
j of the engineering department. However, by being presented 

tr 

I with both obstacles at the same time, without opportunity 
j to present his case and defense, Faller's power effectively 

it 

; has been denied. In each of these instances, Faller's reti- 

j' cence has diminished his power at the same time that Brown 

! has been "chipping away" at his authority. 

i 

It will be recalled that in the previous chapter I 
discussed some of the contributions made to understanding 
the tensions which arise between the values of individuals 
and those of corporations. Peter Berger has made signifi¬ 
cant advances toward this understanding. From Berger's 
analysis it is easy to recognize the tension which arises 
between the personal moral decisions which Faller himself 
j faces and the "solutions" which are made by the company 

(through Brown). In terms of corporate values and personal 

tj morality, personality, and personal life the tensions are 

• ;) 

ji evident. 

The difficulty develops largely out of the emphasis 

• l| 

of the case itself on the values of the company. The dis- 

■1 

cussion begins with an assumed acceptance of the basic right 
of the company to achieve its own objectives and to enlist 


i 
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the wholehearted support of its employees toward that goal. 
Within this assumption, Faller has little personal option. 
His personality, life, and morality is subordinated to a 
more encompassing allegiance to the company. This is the 
essence of corporate motivation. 

If we take seriously the perspective of the Christian 
faith, however, it becomes evident that the very compass of 
this allegiance must be questioned. The perspective of the 
Christian ethic requires that before discussion of social 
loyalties, adequate consideration be given to factors of 
one's personal values and commitments in terms of his human 
nature. Thus, one is obliged to recognize his own person- 
hood, with unified values and direction, with basic freedom 
as a creature of God, and with the capacity (by commitment 
and determination) to exercise that freedom in society as 
justice. Only as these personal qualities of human nature 
are accounted for can their expression through social loyal¬ 
ties be given adequate definition. As has been discussed, 
the basic inability of the economic order to encompass this 
possibility is to be criticized. 

Social Conflicts. Given the problems implicit in the 
structural relationships of Acme, one must consider other 
factors which complicate resolution of the difficulties. 

One complication is the incomplete communication which re¬ 
sulted from a confusion of corporate goals with personal 
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I objectives and operational style. Brown was presented with 
situations which called for resolution by his authority as 
| Factory Manager. That is, the questions with which he dealt 

; were those of economic cost, efficiency, quality control, 

i 

j : and staff effectiveness. However he may have wished to deal 

f; 

|: with such matters personally, they were presented as areas 

i covered by existing corporate attitudes and policy. On the 

j other hand, because Brown confronted Faller personally, 

!• ("I treat you like a son. . . ."), Faller responded with 

if 

;j understandings which were not necessarily related to the 

corporate goals but which were personal frustrations in ef¬ 
fectively carrying out his responsibilites. The effect of 
communication on these two levels was to obscure the essen- 
1 tial problems and errors of each man. Faller demonstrated 
himself incapable of considering the objectives of the 

i 

company on his own, while Brown ignored the personal effect 
of his corporate style on Faller. 

i In this discussion one almost overlooks the personal 

j] 

1: effort which Faller has put into attempting to become 

i 

f supervisor-in-fact of his department. He did spend exten- 

$] 

! sive time preparing a report on the replacement of equipment. 

• j Certainly this was one point where Faller attempted to 

harmonize his personal objectives with the goals of the 

J 

company. However, this one evidence of harmonization was 
negated by another agency of the company. Faller's efforts 

j 
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j were not truly productive for his personal objectives within 
the company. His study was made during weekend time, so 
| that there was a basic conflict between what he was doing 
for the company and what he might be doing for himself, on 

i- 

| his own time. 

j 

!; It might well be argued that the distinction between 

! * 

j working and leisure time no longer holds true for the modern 
manager. At least there is evidence that the contemporary 
j: management person finds his sense of meaning and belonging 

y 2 

through his efforts with the company. In such instances, 

weekend life, or personal time, is not alone productive of 

personal meaning and worth. Nevertheless, the case seems 

to indicate that Faller himself sensed that his work was 

extraordinary, that it deserved better recognition than it 

had received. 

Let us note this instance in another way. The nature 
of meaningful vocation is to feel that one's efforts are 
i worthful? that they are productive of good which is more 

f! inclusive than one's personal benefit. However, vocation 

j does not demand that one's personal satisfactions be ignored 
jj in blind obedience, as Berger implied in the preceeding 
i chapter. Rather, individual satisfaction should be found 


! ^This is one of the striking theses of John Kenneth 

Galbraith's The New Industrial State (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1967). 

j 
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; precisely in meaningful effort. In our case, Faller has 

I 

found himself frustrated in his overtime work, both because 

j 

| it lacks value for the company (the report was rejected), 

j 

and because it demonstrates the conflict which he faces 

t 

l; 

j. between his effort for Acme and his own sense of responsi- 

I; 

i) bility. There are no other alternatives by which Faller may 

j: 

j: judge the worth of his efforts. It may be known that cor- 

i; 

porate values are impersonal by nature, that the company 

t- 

j must operate on principles of economic value and productiv- 
!! ity. As the "economic climate" shifts, corporate policies 

ji 

must be adjusted. While personal satisfaction is possible 
in one's job, there is no essential basis for the satisfac¬ 
tion which is dependable for trust and hope. At best there 

•I is the confidence which close association fosters. Yet, 

! 

) when this association is threatened or obscured, Faller's 
basis for meaningful involvement is at stake. 

It is at this point that the church exercises a 

1 

j critical role in society. Industry proves itself inadequate 

j 

;i 

|| to the responsibility which persons commonly entrust to it. 

J The system is basically committed to its own objective of 

(l profit. Only as this objective can be satisfied does in- 

|) 

\ dustry broaden its concern to incorporate other values as 
ends. The role of the church in presenting its understand- 
l ing of vocation is to move beyond the social objectives of 
the industrial system and to examine the underlying bases 
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of personal value and commitment. Such a role implies that 
industry will be criticized for its own selfishness and for 
its pretension to greater responsibility than a profit basis 
permits. In addition, the church can highlight the need for 
more adequate responsibility, and in some areas will demon¬ 
strate that responsibility by its own actions. 

Authority and Freedom . This presents the essential 
conflict of our case example. Faller is in a situation 
where there is apparent conflict between the authority of 
the company and his own freedom as an individual. The case 
presents these two facts as the primary elements. The 
company is seen as the "highest reality" to which Faller 
might be responsible. It is the agency which claims his 
obedience, and the object to which Faller directs his alle¬ 
giance. Yet, Faller appears to be frustrated repeatedly in 
this allegiance. The meaningful basis of his position is 
threatened. (His authority is denied.) His associations 
with his fellow supervisors is negative? his efforts at 
creativity and corporate benefit are frustrated. As these 
are the factors which determine his "vocational" worth 
(within the limits of the case), there is little which in¬ 
dicates a worthful basis to his efforts. 

To be effective, authority must involve certain 
elements. Authority is the form of power which inheres in 
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3 

; a situation or formal position. Power is the capacity for 


accomplishment or change. Authority, therefore, is the 


I capacity inherent in a position or situation to accomplish 

f 

I 

a given objective. The ability to achieve this result 


depends in part upon the exercise of determination by the 


person with authority. This determination is the capacity 


for realizing an objective over which one has some control. 


Determination, therefore, includes freedom of choice and 


expression and the suasive power adequate to realize that 


freedom within the given situation. Authority, however, is 
always defined; it has certain limits which are established 


with its formulation. These limits are generally observed 


as perimeters to determination. That is, they define the 


area of responsibility within which authority is suasive. 


Let us relate this understanding of authority and 


freedom to the case under discussion. Faller was supervisor 


of the screw machine department. By definition his position 


had authority for the operation by which the department 


produced its goal. However, Faller's authority was ineffec¬ 
tual for it carried no effective power. The failure illus¬ 


trated by the case is not due to a lack of authority; that 


3 

These definitions of authority and power are from a 
lecture by Robert J. Arnott on November 11, 1968, to the 
class on "Church Management and Denominational Polity," held 
at the School of Theology, Claremont, California. 
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is defined by Faller's job description. Rather, the failure 
results from ineffectual recognition of that authority by 
the parties involved. Faller himself fails, for he does not 
exercise the freedom of determination implied in his author¬ 
ity. Moreover, Brown disregards Faller's authority by 
closing the perimeter within which Faller may have effective 
determination. The other supervisors similarly limit 
Faller's power by deferring to Brown rather than consulting 
Faller. The result of this complication is that Faller's 
formal authority remains, for he continues to be the 
department supervisor. However, the power to effect his 
authority is negated. The arena of responsibility within 
which Faller may operate has been successfully limited so 
that he is expected to supervise (exercise his authority) 
without the power required to effect that authority. The 
sociological conflict in this case, the conflict of Faller's 
effectiveness in the institutional situation, sets the 
internal limitation to a non-vocational analysis of respon¬ 
sibility. It is recognized, of course, that structures 
themselves imply a limit to responsibility. Where the 
company is the only structure which is presented for our 
consideration, it is the limit to the responsibility of 
those within the company. To be effective, responsibility 
presupposes a commitment, or allegiance, from the workers. 
The case is kept simple by limiting our consideration to 
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this one level of responsibility. 

The tension raised by this situation is that between 
Faller 1 s own sense of worthful commitment and the loyalties 
required by the company. He finds himself in a situation 
where what he appears to seek as an individual conflicts with 
the objectives of the company. Thus, his personal alle¬ 
giance is not to the same end as the institutional alle¬ 
giance in which he is expected to share. From the Christian 
perspective of vocation, more than one consequence may be 
suggested. 

Vocation has been viewed within the Christian tradi¬ 
tion as man's effort because of his commitment to God and 
the Christian faith to seek an effective expression of this 
faith in society. Such an understanding may be recognized 
in Emil Brunner's The Divine Imperative, which we noted in 
Chapter II. While Brunner recognizes that the orders of 
society remain imperfect, he believes that the Christian is 
obliged to work within these orders to bring about the best 
possible results which may lead toward fully Christian 
objectives. From this perspective, Faller might well be 
expected to attempt to work within the tensions which con¬ 
front him. His duty as a Christian might be to effect "the 
best possible," given his station in life. 

However, the modern situation of work makes this 
understanding of vocation myopic. We have seen that 
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; industry itself has progressed beyond rigid understandings 

f 

of human responsibility. Theories of motivation account 

i 

j more widely for qualities of human nature which arise from 
the person's capacity for determination and discrimination. 
The church's understanding of vocation must similarly 
I reflect the ability of the person to recognize the situation 

j; 

I in which true obedience before God may be possible. This is 

t 

to say that an adequate understanding of vocation must 

V ; 

j account not merely for the "best possible" in a given situa- 
j tion, but the best possible for human nature. When one 

i considers obedience before God in matters of social justice, 
it is not enough merely to reflect on what he can do in his 
job. There are occasions when one's efforts in work may 
become so compromised that to remain in that situation 
produces a conflict between the "best possible" and voca¬ 
tional responsibility. Then his obligation before God is 
one of obedience and responsibility which may imply a 
limited withdrawal from the social situation in order that 

ii his greater contribution may take place. 

fi 

it 

We have seen that vocation requires the recognition 
|) and utilization of a system of values which develop from 

one's obedience before God. This understanding of vocation 
in the Christian perspective implies a level of valuing and 
i commitment which underlies the social realm which encom¬ 
passes industry. The failure of industry is that its 
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V: 

I limited nature cannot permit the systematization of values. 

f 

Personal values and responsibility can only be intensified 
i or disregarded. 

i' 

I 

There are other, subordinate areas of responsibility 

i in this case. Each of the persons has a responsibility 

\\ 

tj designated by his job description. These personal responsi- 
i bilities establish the net of relationships which character- 

k'; 

ize the operational style of the company. For example, 

; Faller's responsibility (or line of authority) is through 
jj Brown. His effectiveness in realizing this responsibility 
s is measured through his relationship with those within his 
department and the other supervisors with whom he must 
work. There is no way to broaden or extend Faller's respon¬ 
sibility, for it is defined by structural relationships 

I 

within an established system. Faller is a department super¬ 
visor; his responsibility can only be intensified or 
weakened. He has no other level of priority or claim. 

•j Because of this inherent restriction, the sociological anal- 
j! ysis of vocation is limited at its external definition. The 
| case cannot account for broader human commitments by which 

• is 

the employees may understand their responsibility in Acme. 

Theological Dimensions of Vocation 

; In the previous chapter I indicated how the tensions 

presented by Peter Berger reveal the basic responsibility of 
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u. 

ii 

ii 


the church in establishing its understanding of the nature 
and efficacy of vocation. There, it was noted that the 
tensions between corporate values and operation on the one 
hand and personal morality, personality, and personal life¬ 
style on the other are relevant to the Christian ethic in 
three ways, or dimensions. It is important here to recall 
those dimensions as we give attention to some of the theo¬ 
logical aspects of vocation which underlie the Faller and 
Brown case. 

From among the values of the Christian faith, I high¬ 
lighted three which bear directly upon the nature of voca¬ 
tion. First of all, I indicated briefly how the Christian 
ethic includes a basic understanding of the nature of man. 
This understanding is the foundation of any adequate consid¬ 
eration I might give to the role of the Christian in 
society's institutions. Secondly, the Christian ethic 
accounts for man's personal freedom under God. As the 
church, or the community of Christians, sees its ultimate 
responsibility before God it recognizes God as the "creator 
and preserver" of that responsibility and its corollary, 
freedom. Where social agencies intervene between the indi¬ 
vidual's sense of responsibility and its origin God, the 
church most clearly recognizes its vocation. Finally, the 
Christian ethic facilitates the expression of freedom in 
society as justice. To the extent that the Christian is 
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t 

; able to recognize his freedom it will be through his opera- 

( 

I tion in society. In relationships such as these, the 

f 

| freedom of the Christian is most easily evidenced as justice. 

j. 

Thus, the nature of vocation has a concrete relationship to 
the just activity of man in society. As defined in the 

| introduction to this dissertation, vocation is man's uncon- 

f 

ditioned response to ultimate obligation. It is his faith 
expressed as activity. In this sense the vocation of the 
j church is to facilitate the expression of vocation by 

i! persons, decrying those forces in society which hinder voca- 

ji 

tion, and nurturing those which enhance it. 

In the second chapter I asserted that vocation is a 
non-economic term. The word is theological in its basic 
dimensions. Vocation is the assertion that man's funda- 

i 

mental obligations in his daily life are obligations to the 
! demand which God presents uniquely and ultimately to that 
person. Such an understanding implies some underlying 
i action by God in penetrating society's established system of 

I 

| relationships. God's will, to be effective, must be real- 
| ized as suasive in society. To the extent that his will is 

V 

■ 

i operative in society, through the church or some other 
I agency, man's obedience is his actual response to that 

primary obligation. This response is the Christian's voca- 
i| tion recognized socially in acts of justice. However, such 
a broad understanding of man's vocational responsibility 


i 

i 
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; does not deny more limited dimensions of obligation within 

f 

the economic and social realm. Vocation extends those 

i 

I 

j. responsibilities to new levels. Vocation signifies a com- 
| mitment of man which underlies the economic and social 

| obligations noted in our case. It is in responding to this 

| prior commitment that the individual recognizes his social 

| responsibility. It is in accepting his obligation before 

( 

God that he is enabled to understand and order his responsi- 

i 

; bility in his daily activities. 

I This responsibility has been shown clearly by Karl 

’■ 4 

• Barth. It is defined by the four areas through which a 

person responds to his vocational call.^ The first consid¬ 
eration is one's own age, his continual progress from 
infancy to maturity and to old age. One's obedience is 

1 

understood within the capacities normative for his age. Age 
becomes a means of understanding God's present demand to our 
vocational commitment. A second element is the person's 
; historical situation, or his inheritance from the complex of 

j 

li social forces which helped to establish his present status. 

j; 

i, The vocational obedience of a person is subject to this 
l context into which one is placed. It is only in light of 


^Karl Barth, The doctrine of Creation (Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1961). 

^Ibid ., pp. 607-644. 
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i that context that one can be obedient. Yet, one must be 
i; obedient in his situation. Another factor is the peculiar 

j aptitudes and dispositions which the person has. Each 

j: 

person is unique in his capacities for creative contribu¬ 
tions to human well being. We are called to discover our 
potential and to exercise it fully in obedience to God's 

J* 

|i having called us. Finally our vocation is clarified by the 

{■ 

daily activities which we undertake. Here our personal 

l; 

J 

i contribution is added to vocation by our choice of a sphere 

! of operation. The individual recognizes the abilities given 

ji 

I in the other three areas and seeks to implement those 

abilities in his actual living. It is possible for him to 
move from one job to another. Yet, in vocation he does so 
in order to realize more adequately the will which God has 
placed before him. It is this final area which confirms 
vocation as one's personal responsibility. The exercise of 
the locus for carrying out one's vocation both contributes 
to and measures the nature of one's vocational effectiveness. 
It is the realization of one's obligation under God's call. 

!/ 

•i 

| In addition to the considerations which Barth allows 

ii 

in his discussion of vocation, it is important to recognize 

t- 

| the means by which one's vocational obedience comes to 

effective realization in today's institutional society. I 
l have indicated that the Christian perspective of vocation 
begins with personal values and seeks to involve them in 

j 
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j; society through the operation of freedom as justice. Only 

( 

in this sense can one's personal obedience have social 

i 

j validity. Where God's will is viewed in terms of man's 

l 

t 

unified nature as implied by his values and commitments, 

! then the will of God does become involved in human effort. 

|; 

! Obstacles to these values and commitments are antithetical 

j; 

j* to God's will, and are to be exposed and removed. Justice 
does not permit the obscuring of society's (or industry's) 

ij 

i; inadequacy. Justice does require, however, that the fail- 

i- 

k 

| ures of institutions be overcome by acts of justice which 

{! 

- facilitate the possibility for the wholeness of man and the 
unity of his expression in society by personal values and 
commitments. Thus it is that God's will becomes the founda¬ 
tion of the church's vocation in society, not merely as the 
critic of social injustice, but as the agent of human pos¬ 
sibility. 

In accepting the nature of vocation as something more 
; basic than daily activity, as the level of commitment which 
ij informs what we do in our normal activities, we need to 

;j 

j] recognize the full claim of our affirmation. I do not claim 

• I 

[j that all persons will recognize or agree with the implica- 

;> tions of commitment which vocation implies. Certainly there 

•i! 

are those who choose to live solely in terms of the obliga¬ 
ti tions and sensitivities which they face in momentary situa- 

; tions. To affirm the efficacy of vocation as an expression 
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F 

i of commitment also must consider the plurality within 

i 

society. In Chapter II I noted that vocation does not deny, 

| but rather transcends, such pluralism. This transcendence 
is meaningful for me because I recognize its importance in 
| clarifying the priorities and levels of obligation which I 
!■ face. Further, it is the coherent and reliable criterion by 

V. 

•: which I may understand the actions of others. This under- 

■ girds my earlier statement that religion is that centrum 

;i which provides a reasonable basis for clarifying the actual 

| complexities in which I live. It is only in terms of this 

ji 

; theological framework that I am able to deal satisfactorily 
with such factors as freedom and responsibility. While 
others may not understand freedom from the same presupposi¬ 
tions which I affirm, it is my choice to view my opportuni- 

i 

ties and obligations in terms of this centrum. For me, it 
would be difficult to appreciate freedom apart from the 
basic understanding of human nature and the human condition 

! which is implied in a religious (i.e., Christian) perspec- 

5 

!j tive. 

|; 

j From the perspective of the Christian faith which I 

| have suggested, vocation is viewed as the attempt to draw 

ii 

together personal and corporate dimensions of human values, 

•r. 

commitments, and responsibilities. It establishes the 
i pattern of priorities in terms of which personal values 
may be given full expression in society. Further, the 
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\ 

t. 

priorities implied by vocation establish a perspective for 

f- 

viewing the contradictions inherent in more limited, social 

i interpretations of human nature and activity. For example, 

I 

: I have noted the essential limitations of the sociological 

examination of the Faller and Brown case. It recognizes 

i : . only accountability to the company, not vocational responsi- 

!: 

j ; bility. Where the worker's allegiance is limited to the 

i; 

company no wider obedience, as before God, is possible, 
i. When one is able to recognize other commitments the perspec- 
lj tual framework changes and the limits of industry may be 

il 

viewed boldly. While conflicts may remain, their resolution 
is shifted to areas not encompassed by economics alone. 

That is, the addition of a wider range of human activity 
reveals possibilities which no single discipline permits. 
Theology which undergirds these disciplines provides such 
wider understanding, for it accounts for more extensive 
factors. Moreover, religion implies unconditioned commitment 
t as the first element in affiliation. Thus, when one is 

j! presented with conflicting allegiances, the religious com- 

ij 

I mitment of that person indicates a pattern of priorities by 

i) 

!i which one may view and understand the factors involved in 
light of his primary commitment. The contribution of the 
church to this situation of society has been discussed both 

ii in terms of its analytical and critical perspective and in 
terms of its resources for facilitating a greater realization 
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j of unified human values in daily activity. 

! Let me be clear about this statement. I do not 

j intend that religion is some overarching perspective which 

. solves every problem that appears unsolvable by other means, 

j Nor do I intend to indicate that theology is the panacea 

[ which must be adopted by persons of other persuasions. I 

i 

\ 

j: do, however, believe that the perspective of the Christian 

i; 

faith illumines the nature of man and human values and 
j commitments more adequately than does industrial motivation 
i! or other socially conditioned means. As a Christian obliga- 

I 1 

: tion, which extends beyond my vocation, I am therefore 

committed to God to indicate where vocation in the Christian 
perspective does contribute to the nurture of human respon¬ 
sibility. To fully actualize my own Christian obedience I 
must persuade others of its value to my life, and by that 
example potentially to their own. It is not my task to 
demand that others adopt this perspective, but to adopt that 
i perspective as my life-style in witness to its efficacy 

before others. As this is possible, so may I seek to under- 
J stand the commitments and presuppositions of others m terms 

lj 

[: of my own system of values. 

1 Freedom of Vocation . It will be noted that this 

understanding of religion implies a further meaning to the 
concept of freedom which I discussed above. In my socio¬ 
logical examination of the "Faller and Brown" case, I noted 
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i 

! that freedom was the measure of effective determination. 

i 

i 

| That is, a person could be considered to act with freedom 

I 

j when he considered the widest range of possible consequences, 

! 

and with those considerations was able to establish suasive 

| 

j power. I noted that primary allegiance to the company was 

i. 

f too restrictive to allow a person adequate freedom for 

j; 

I 

\ realizing the potential implicit in human nature, even given 

t 

the forms of corporate organization and motivation suggested 
r by Golembiewski and Galbraith. While it is possible that 

i'¬ 
ll another dimension of social reality would permit an adequate 

‘ base of freedom in this instance, it would not permit the 
establishment of a pattern of values and commitments upon 
which a person could form his vocation. A basic commitment 
; is required. This is the task of the church. Through its 
openness to the will of God and its communal dedication in 
worship, the church does suggest a pattern for human voca¬ 
tion incorporating the broad concerns of value and commitment 
which escape socially-limited agencies. Thus, the church 
|| presents man with the full possibilities for vocational and 
human freedom because it takes adequate account of his per¬ 
il sonal values and seeks to implement them in commitment which 

il is harmonious with the will of God. 

The nature of vocational freedom follows from the 
f call of God. That call is the presentation of God's will 
for me. My response, therefore, is always a response "in 
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r light of." It is contingent upon being confronted by God's 
will. Yet the will of God is not wholly hidden from man. 


To the extent that the church maintains its sensitivity to 
God's presence in society it anticipates his will. That 


will is understood most clearly by the personal values and 
objectives which have been discussed. In this sense while 


man's freedom is limited under God, it is limited by man's 
inability to come to full unity in his values and commit¬ 


ments as presented by God. As man more clearly recognizes 


!i his human responsibility before God, he will more directly 

ii 

l; 

come into the realization of his freedom for vocation. 


If it is true, as I have tried to show, that freedom 


under vocation is another aspect of responsibility in voca¬ 


tion, then the nature of our daily responsibility itself 
must be reconsidered. It will be recalled that I previously 
suggested that freedom was the area within which the company 


permitted individuals effective power to realize corporate 


values. Responsibility was a means of defining that power. 


!i In vocation, therefore, the limitation of freedom is one's 

)! 

i) responsibility before God. It is always in view of God's 

ij ultimacy that one carries out his vocational commitments. 

However, God's nature is itself without limit. Therefore, 


our responsibility and freedom may be extended indefinitely, 
while remaining within the dependable frame of God's sover¬ 
eignty. Freedom in vocation is defined by the expansive 
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i 

t 

; nature of God's determination. Responsibility, similarly, 

f, 

extends from God's total claim on man. Human responsibility, 

j: 

I therefore, is not mitigated by God. Rather, the nature of 

i 

j 

j responsibility in vocation is a function of God's dependa- 
| bility and consistency. Thus in all human activities, voca- 

I. tion requires that this consistency be mirrored. Our voca- 

jl 

j tion is to represent God's nature in human situations. 

The force of the Christian religion is felt at this 

i.' 

]i point, for it is a meaningful perspective of responsibility 
& which can be extended to its ultimate dimensions without 

jj. 

t sacrificing its particular meaning. It is in this sense 
that the "Christ event" of the Christian faith has such 
importance. The Christ event is the focal moment for 
understanding the ultimacy of man's responsibility, for it 
is the demonstration of the constancy of human responsibil¬ 
ity beyond human finitude. The nature of the Christian 

j 

ethic is demonstrated here, not as the propagation of social 

i 

v values, but as the acceptance of the finality of God's claim 

;i 

ij before man, and of the decisiveness of man's responsibility 
I under that claim. 

J 

ii With the above theological understanding in mind, we 
ij can see where Faller's basic weakness occurred in vocation. 

Faller, it is true, avoided the authority which the company 
had placed before him. However, his authority inhered only 
in his job description—it was not valid outside of the job. 
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More importantly, Faller failed to exercise his vocational 
responsibility. He did not take decisive action as required 
by his ultimate commitment. He tried to deny this obliga¬ 
tion by posing extraneous questions to Brown. He attempted 
to postpone it by failing to carry through the limited 
freedom which he did have. This is not to imply that Faller 
should ignore the social realities with which he is faced. 
However, it is to view these realities in light of the 
priorities implied in a religious commitment and perspective, 
in light of his essential responsibility in vocation. 

It must be considered, however, what Faller could do 
that would be vocationally responsible without denying the 
social forces which he faced. The solution is not clear. 
However, our understanding of vocation and religion does 
give some direction. First, Faller's obligation before God 
was more extensive than his obligation to Brown or to Acme. 
Thus, Faller needed to consider those factors which his 
economic associations affect. If his own sense of worth, 
his familial obligations, etc., are negated by his economic 
relationships, then he is compelled to account for this 
discrepancy. Moreover, if his work does not satisfy the 
requirements of vocation as suggested by Barth,^ then he 
must carefully examine the propriety of his continuing in 


^See above for outline of 
responsibility. 


four areas 


of vocational 
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5 

; that situation without consideration to the proper fulfill- 

{ 

ment of his vocational obligation within his working situa- 
j tion. Vocational responsibility requires Faller to exercise 
his capacities to the fullest, given the considerations 
I; which he faces in the economic area, and those in his total 

(; life. Should there be an irreconcilable conflict then Faller 

I 

| is under obligation to act on the basis of his highest com- 
mitment, that he might live responsibly before God and 
.!• exercise that responsibility in each area of his life. The 
|i intimidation and denial of personal value which Brown 

ji 

! charged appear incompatible with the other values to which 
Faller may adhere. Thus, he must seek to harmonize those 
values, or to exclude the ones which are at violence with 
the commitments inherent in religious allegiance. 

This is not to say that the solution for conflict is 
always withdrawal. However, given the realities of Faller's 

i 

situation, there seems little hope that he will be able to 
carry out his responsibilities on the job without compromis- 

|l ing his greater responsibility. Certainly it would be 

1 

!/ 

,i preferable for Faller to attempt to bring the elements of 

0 

l' 

l his present situation into harmony. Such an attempt might 

, !; involve his exercise of the authority of his position. It 

might also mean that he face seriously with Brown the posi¬ 
tion which Faller has within the company. It means confron¬ 
tation. Certainly it would mean that Faller himself assume 

i 

\ 
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; responsibility for the product of his department. Should 

(• 

this fail Faller is faced with a final possibility: his 

j own resignation. That may be the only way he may be respon- 

! 

sible to his total vocational obligation before God. 

\ 

Whatever option might be chosen it is important to 
i: recall the basis of Faller's decision. From our vantage of 

f 

I 

; a Christian perspective on vocation, it is important for 

| Faller to work in a situation where he can actualize his 

;; vocational obligations, recognizing the injustices and limi- 

i 

\ tations which inhere in any social situation. When these 

► 

i injustices prevent even the possibility of recognizing voca¬ 
tion, however, serious consideration must be given to change 
of location. In present-day industry, one's personal 
efforts are multiplied by organizational relationships to 
such magnitude as to involve the worker in the company's own 
injustice. When the possibility of resisting such obscuring 

J 

of vocation exists through organizational amenability and 
motivation, then the Christian ethicist's former satisfaction 

\ 

| with "working for the best possible in one's situation" may 

j be sorely outdated. 

\) 

l! 

I Vocation in Daily Life. Given the implications of my 

I explication of the above case it is important to consider 
whether vocation has any basic importance in man's daily 

i 

activity. It might appear that on the contrary vocation 
only complicates the decisions which one must face. 
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j Certainly it is possible for a person to limit himself to 

the flux of daily activity and to evaluate his effectiveness 
j in terms of criteria established by others. There is no 

i 

j worldly or corporate compulsion to raise ultimate questions. 

| So long as one is able to satisfy the demands which others 

! 

!• place on him and discover in those efforts satisfaction for 

!: 

i 

j: ; his own life he may not need to consider more basic questions. 

Yet this approach seems myopic. Man is by nature 

j; self-determined. Under God his choices for life are choices 

. | 

l which he is to make. To be limited in this freedom by 

I 

i others who may wish to choose for him denies an essential 
aspect to his humanity. It is not surprising, then, that 
religious counselors such as Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. view 
i such determination by others as a basic form of illness which 

i 

7 

requires therapeutic adjustment. 

It is my conviction that the concept of vocation is 
important because it clarifies the obligations which one 
. faces. Vocation is an example of the synthetic role of the¬ 
ology for it demonstrates the relationship of theology to 

( 

v those activities in which we are involved. Moreover, it 

[j clarifies immediate and sociological situations which other- 

IS 

, ? wise might be a confusing procession of external demands 

*r! 

- 

« 7 

!j Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Mental Health Through 

Christian Community: The Local Church's Ministry of Growth 
< and Healing (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965), p. 33f. 

. ! 
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upon a person. By bringing theology into the activites of 

r 

! man, vocation clarifies his total condition and situation 

and calls man to act in light of this understanding. Voca- 

I tion is important, therefore, in fostering a system of 

value relationships by which one can center his commitments 

I: and order his activities. In this sense vocation is the 

i; 

li vehicle through which theology and sociology come into 

essential correspondence for man's total being and activity 

!■ 

t; 

\ 

i* 


is 
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CHAPTER V 

THE dHURCH MD VOCATION 


| In my examination of the concept of vocation I have 

considered the word primarily in its theological framework. 
This has involved discussion of vocation as it is informed 
| by sno4.nl o^i cal factors and as it is a demonstration of the 

i 

nature of religion. That is, we have seen vocation as an 
ji example of the inherent relationship between the values to 

| which one commits allegiance and the actions which he under- 

i: 

takes. Vocation, like religion, "binds together" aspects of 
human existence so that a sense of unanimity and direction 
may become evident in the person's life. 

This understanding of vocation, however, does'not 

j 

necessarily involve the church in setting forth the concepts 
or the commitments which are essential to it. It may well 
be that vocation can exist as a religious and theological 
| reality without the involvement of the Christian church. My 
|| impression, however, is that the Christian church does make 

I a significant, even decisive, contribution to the understand- 

t> 

. .j 

it ing of vocation. It is therefore my conviction that the 

church must address itself clearly to the nature of vocation 
and to those qualities of vocational life which may be 
enriched by commitment through the church. 
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Why the Church is Concerned 

Let us examine some further reasons the church should 
be concerned with vocation. First, the church should face 
seriously the historic alienation of industrial workers from 
the church. The institutional church is widely character¬ 
ized as representing "middle class religion." The values 
which it espouses are largely held by middle class social 
groups. Its financial and personnel support is from middle 
income families. Its sense of mission is generally seen in 
terms of the moral sensitivities of these members. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the church has recently been 
the object of demands for "reparations" from minority groups 
whose constitutents do not share in the middle class aspects 
of the church. If my understanding of vocation is correct, 
then we recognize that the church cannot present a meaning¬ 
ful message of vocation unless it addresses the people who 
are involved with industry. Only by overcoming the aliena¬ 
tion of the worker from the church will it have the oppor¬ 
tunity of making its message known to the worker. 

A second reason for the church's concern with voca¬ 
tion is that the church possesses a unique perspective. The 
church is an institution which exists in society but which 
avows beliefs not conditioned by society. The church repre¬ 
sents the truth of Christ to society. This truth precedes 
modern social and political impressions of what society is 


l 
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f 

; or should be. Thus, the church has an inherent distance- 

( 

in-involvement when facing its environment. It carries to 

f 

I society a body of commitments and a style of life which 
manifest values recognized in various cultural settings. 

r The contributions of the church have been evident in the 

1 

I; major settings of western civilization without compromising 

i: 

I the basic tenets of its faith. The church brings to society 
dimensions of social and personal concern which precede 
f social accommodation. 

I'' 

!j The church is basically concerned with meaning in the 

it 

life of man, both personally and collectively. Parables 
abound in Biblical literature dealing with the promise of 
"fuller life." The church in reflecting on this heritage 
has continually affirmed its positive regard for the actual 
! nature of man and for his potential within the Christian 
community. The role of religion, therefore, has been to 
remind society of this direction and to encourage society in 

i realizing the possibilities which faith offers to it. The 

ij idea of a meaningful (or worthwhile) life is therefore essen- 

] tial to religion, to that which the Christian church affirms 

i; 

’ !l 

j; and to which it witnesses. 

ii 
> 

Fourthly, some of the basic theological doctrines of 
the church confirm the nature of vocation as a link between 
Is society and theology. For example, the doctrine of incarna¬ 
tion affirms that God became present in the world through 
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; Jesus Christ. It does not hold that God became known to the 

< 

I 

church/ but to the entire world. The doctrine/ which is 

j central to the faith of the church, from the very beginning 

} 

I affirmed the relationship of theological and social reali- 

{ 

I ties in the world. The church itself exists within the 

i: 

j; world, carrying its witness to the incarnation of God's 

j: 

I; spirit for all men. The situation of the church in the 

i 

world, however, says very little about the nature of that 
j relationship. However, the impact which the church may 

| have vis-a-vis the world does rely directly on how the 

,i church understands itself in society. 

Three patterns are possible. Some would hold that 
the church is identical with society, for that alone is 
where man, the basic element of the church, is found. Of 
course part of this statement is self-evident; the church 
does exist in the world. However, that understanding begs 
the real question of the role which the church must assume 
in its situation. If its role is merely to inhere in 
j! society, then the church becomes but a mimic of its setting. 
| This- danger was poijatedr- ta-in~Chapter.-XI-r- 

jl A second possibility for the church is to distinguish 

l itself from the world in radical ways. In such a form the 
church maintains those commitments and ideals which charac¬ 
terize an imagined perfect church. In reality, however, 
this approach sacrifices any effective role which the church 
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\ might have vis-a-vis society. By emphasizing the distinc- 

f 

; tion between itself and society, the church establishes 

i 

j barriers to communication and involvement which destroy 

! 

; possibilities for effective influence. 

| A third understanding of the church's role seems 

!: more fruitful. When the church can view itself as an agent 

f 

[' within society conveying certain commitments and truths 

i 

which exist through involvement, then the church assumes a 
"catalytic" role which may be effective. The church is in 

|i society and must discover its obedience and mission in that 

i; 

situation. However, the church must not lose its uniqueness 
through identification with society. There remains a body 
of commitment which centers on affirmation of the reality 
and convincing value of Jesus Christ. In witnessing to this 
reality through the church's own style of life in society, 
the incarnation is confirmed. 

Such an understanding of the relationship of the 
church to the world emphasizes the mission in which the 
|j church is involved. The whole meaning of mission rests on 

| the establishment within society of the church's basis for 

' l! 

I commitment. 

}■ 

: Similar consideration may be given to the idea of 

reconciliation. Paul, in II Corinthians 5:19, 20,presents 
t what the church has considered to be its basic understanding 
of reconciliation: "God was in Christ reconciling the world 
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i 

< 

j to himself, . . . and entrusting to us the message of recon- 
ciliation. ... We beseech you on behalf of Christ, be 

j 

j reconciled to God." The message is clear. Reconciliation 

t 

; is not alone for committed members of the church but for the 

! 

I world, all who need to be reconciled. The mission of the 

I 

j; church cannot be limited to service of its membership. The 

f 

; foundation of the church is the reconciliation of the world 

(■ 

to the reality of the gospel. This message inevitably con- 
j fronts the church with both its theological responsibility 

l' 

i 

|i and its social obligation. The vocation of the church is 

f 

, its affirmation of the community's faith through witness to 
society. It is the realization of having been, "entrusted 
with the message of reconciliation." 

This recognition of incarnation and reconciliation 
indicates that the lordship of Christ is realized only as it 
is affirmed by participation in mission. Such truth is as 
effective for the community of believers (the church) as for 
individuals. Christ died not exclusively for me and my sins, 

j; but for man. The mission of the church in affirming the 

i: 

•j 

| gospel, therefore, inevitably involves it in witness beyond 
f, itself. By teaching and by example the church illumines the 

i. 

!; reality of reconciliation and the depth of the gospel. Such 
reality and depth confirms the church as the servant of the 
; Lord in society. In truth the mission of the church is not 
for its own aggrandizement but for the representation of the 
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gospel to the world. 

The importance of this mission must be clarified in 
terms of modern industrial society. Historically it has 
been seen primarily in personal terms. Great expansions of 
the church have been nurtured through conviction of the 
individual and enlistment of his belief or trust in the 
gospel. By the beginning of the present century, however, 
the social gospel movement began to insist that personal 
witness no longer was adequate. The institutional nature of 
present society demands new forms of mission which more ade¬ 
quately account for the influence of structures on person¬ 
ality. It is not sufficient merely to influence persons if 
their channels of communication and persuasion are not 
malleable, - as - w e—saw in Cha p ter III < The task of the church, 
therefore, is to overcome limitations on humanity wherever 
they may exist, within persons or within society. As we 
take seriously the importance of industrial structures, 
means will need to be developed for confronting the impact 
of these structures on the nature and potential of man. 

Only in this way can the lordship of Christ be spoken of in 
terms meaningful to modern man. 

An additional reason for the concern of the church 
for vocation arises from our understanding of the Christian 
religion as a faith which extends beyond persons and through 
society. If Christianity is related to all of life (as we 
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; have asserted), then it has implications as a religion for 

( 

! the church. Taking seriously faith's pervasive concern 

i 

implies a vocational (i.e., actual) intention to work for 
human betterment, to seek the enrichment of the elements of 
life. This means that the church is concerned not merely 
for the condition of a man's faith, but for such conditions 

j of his existence as his housing, his opportunity, and his 

f 

; health. Such concerns are related specifically to the 

i; 

;; economic order in which man understands his vocation. Thus, 

j 

| the church by its faith is involved in the social areas of 

i: 

r 

i life which are the locus of vocation. 

Let me be clear about the implications of the Chris¬ 
tian faith for the program of the church. Involvement in 
activities for human betterment is not the exclusive concern 
of social action or personal devotion. Both must inform the 
church in its vocation. Social involvement is not alone the 
property of the church. It is, nevertheless, a valid 
activity for the church which seeks to demonstrate the 
ij efficacy of its faith through recognizable efforts to imple- 

i; 

ment it in present society. It is important in this activ- 

V 

l ity that the church maintain consciousness of the basis for 

i, 

j social concern and an awareness of personal identity and 

. 1 , 

commitment in action. The activity of the church in society 
l should confirm its faith. When it obscures or destroys it, 
the church cannot be acting in responsibility to its Lord. 


I 
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Involvement of the church in society, therefore, demon¬ 
strates the implications which its faith has for its life. 
The activity of the church reveals the nature of vocation 
not only for its members but for their communal witness 
through the institution. 

In brief form these are some of the basic reasons for 
the church's concern with vocation in industry. 

1. Industry is where man recognizes his vocation. 

2. Industry is increasingly central to social or¬ 
ganization and direction. 

3. Industry is essential to the constituency of 
the church. The laity is industrial man in 
our present situation. 

4. The historic nature of the church turns its 
concern toward the social reality in which it 
exists. 

5. The church's concern for the quality and 
objectives of life implies the scrutiny of 
social activities so that values in harmony 
with the objectives of the Christian faith 
may be* nurtured. 

6. The church examines assumptions which other¬ 
wise go unchecked in society. The church rec¬ 
ognizes the perspectual importance of indus¬ 
trial product as elements instrumental to the 
nurture of commitment. 

These factors do not exhaust the relationship between the 
church and vocation in industrial society. However, they do 
indicate the great breadth of factors which underlie the 
church's vocational role. 
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f How the Church is Concerned 

I - 

With these reasons for the church's concern with 

t 

! industrial vocation some consideration must be given to the 

- forms which this concern may assume within the church. How 

j may the church's vocational interest be realized? Five 

t 

! 

|; methods seem particularly appropriate. 

! 

t ; First the church should be concerned with vocation 

through the nurture of its own self-consciousness. I indir 

cated -friwwft that social action is a part of the church's 

5 

!' program when it enriches the faith of its members. Correl- 
atively, the commitment of the church to its social role 
may be developed as a result of recognizing the nature and 
identity of the church in its formulation and history. 

• i 

t 

Awareness of the theological elements upon which the church 

} 

is founded and the expression of that conviction within the 

i 

historical development of the church may reveal the church's 
; continual orientation toward social reform and human enrich- 

I ment. There is a great deal of contemporary concern about 

ii 

| the number of "nominal Christians" who claim membership in 

5 the church but who do not share in the church's commitments. 

i 

These persons are members for the social benefits of affili- 

j 

1 ation with a socially acceptable church, or for approval of 
| parents, employers, or others whose feelings may be impor¬ 
tant and who themselves support the church. The values and 
commitments of the persons themselves, however, bear little 
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relationship to those of the Christian community. 

The nurture of self-consciousness for the church's 
nature and history may clarify the bases for affiliation 
with it. Only as the purpose and objectives of the church 
are clear to persons is it possible to call people to mean¬ 
ingful and vigorous membership. If the church is to encour¬ 
age greater opportunities for vocation and social commitment, 
then the importance of clarifying the "ground rules" for 
membership must be recognized. 

A second means for clarifying the way the church may 
relate more clearly to vocation in industry develops from 
what I have indicated about a Christian self-consciousness. 
The church needs to be involved in interpretation of what it 
means to hold theological values and resulting social com- 
mitmentSy While self-consciousness may arise from basic 
origins and doctrines of faith, interpretation extends this 
awareness through re-presentation which communicates that 
history and faith in rational and active forms. The inter¬ 
pretation of Christian beliefs and values is a central func¬ 
tion of the church. Through reference to God (an element of 
Christian self-consciousness) an understanding of the nature, 
history, and future of man may be illuminated. This inter¬ 
pretation recognizes the common basis of human life in the 
creation of God. As Karl Barth indicated, Csee Cfaapfee&~IX)., 
man's present activity in vocation is his obedience to God. 
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i This obedience is not the particular job which a man has, 

i 

but the total involvement of the individual under the will 

i. 

t of God. It is man himself who translates this self-con- 

j 

. sciousness of being under obligation into particular means 
i for obedience. The translation occurs through selection of 

i; 

i a locus for carrying on vocational obedience, thereby con¬ 
i', 

I firming vocation. 

Interpretation is a basic element in the church's 
j; concern with vocation. Not only is a man a creature of God? 
he is a human being with values and potential of his own. 

II 

As he attempts to actualize that potential he seeks under¬ 
standing of himself in light of his heritage and environment. 
Such understanding remains ineffectual, however, until it is 
•j involved in his own activities and commitments. Social 

i 

witness, therefore, is an essential companion for self- 
I awareness. Social witness activates the person's under¬ 
standing of his heritage and situation so that his involve- 

\ 

; ment confirms a self-consciousness and interpretation of his 
;j being and responsibility as a member of the Christian church. 

i 

! This interpretive function is not alone the responsibility 
| of the pastor. Certainly moments of pastoral representation 
before the community do offer particular opportunities for 
consideration of the community's being. However, interpre- 
■ tation is the concomitant of self-consciousness which is the 
property of each church member. Each has his own vocation 

i 
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; and therefore his own perspective within which interpreta- 

| 

tion must occur. The member of the church accepts his 
j vocational obligation as he recognizes (through interpreta- 
; tion) his own locus for responsibility to the values and 
! commitments which he can affirm. 

I Another method for enhancing the church's awareness 

j , . C->n^UA-vv<t 

I of and concern for vocation is the voc ational - otu dy group. 

1: 

j This method fits easily into established patterns of local 
j church operation. The vocational sttady' group is composed of 
I f^fteen—to - twenty—Ia.ym,an.._ ,(with .^pa^±ora-l---support) w£o meet 

I 

( regularly over a series of weeks to consider their work in 

industry from the perspective of the Christian faith and the 
church. The impetus for .such groups comes from the members 
themselves who raise particular concerns about the relevance 
of their faith for daily activities. The session^ 1 begin 

/ 

with the presentation of a case example, position paper, or 
other method which introduces a topic for consideration. 

I From the initial presentation the members of the group 

|i respond to the issue from their own experiences. The basis 

!/ 

• i 

l of discussion is intended to be the members' mutual examina- 

■ tj 

| tion of the topic which they have selected because of its 
relevance for their daily work. As discussion continues it 

•ji 

generally moves from the particular example to wider dis- 
\ cussion of similar moral issues which work presents. 

Finally, the group deals with the self-understanding of the 
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members as participants within the church. The goal of the 

group is to discover the values and commitments which the 

Christian faith and the church may offer for persons in 

industry. These goals may be approached as the members 

begin to recognize how their discussion affects actual 

0 -<~ 

involvement with their work. .££ the group begins to recog¬ 
nize some values through the church which relate to their 
work, it may well influence the participants' life-styles 
within work. 

Vocationai—sbudy-groups~are -par-ticulaxly__attractive 
alter-natives to much-^ocia-l'- activlty“’mthin.*.the^,chur-ch. The 
possibility of serious consideration of the importance of 
the Christian faith is appealing to those persons who can 
make valuable contributions on behalf of the church to 
society. While these discussions may not influence the 
nominal church member, they should attract persons who 
previously found the church largely irrelevant to life. 

The se -g roup s are - sin guJaxly* appropriate for the 
church's interest in vocation. In discussing some of the 
reasons for this interest we noted at several points that 
the real body of the church is the laity. These groups con¬ 
firm that belief. The pastor (or theological leader) is 
basically a resource person,. The primary direction and 
style of the group is established by its members. Their 
objectives in terms of their own working situations will 
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; indicate the effective value of the group for the ministry 

j. 

and mission of that church. In discussing those human con- 

I cerns which confront the members in their working lives, 

i 

! 

; the group is involved in interpretation of the Christian 

i faith and in examination of their self-consciousness as 

!; 

»! members of that community. In these activities the church 

i\ 

V 

j: becomes real and significant. Moreover, the church in such 

ii. 

groups helps to prepare the members to accept their respon- 

S' 

;; sibility for being the church to others. In a very real 

II sense such groups are a model for developing the "ministry 
5 of the laity." 

Vacat.iona4--study--groups rest; on the belief that God 
is at work in the world. The task of ..■fcha-grampfl i s to 
become sensitive to God's presence and to develop direction 
and resources for contributing to that presence. Where God 
is active, there is the mission of the church. Through the 
activity of the laity in the world (in their several voca- 

■I tions) the mission of the church is discovered. 

\ 

ij Another method develops from the essential unity 

| between the worshiping and the witnessing aspect of the con- 
temporary church. The concept of vocation cannot have 
i effective importance for the church as long as it is seen 
merely in terms of its own internal functioning. Vocation 
Ii must be seen as the link between the faith which a man 

expresses through the church and the activity in which he is 


j 
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| engaged through society. As it is the layman who is primar- 

I 

ily contributing to the nature and orientation of society 

I 

j (through his work or in the community) it is the layman who 

j is involved directly in the effective ministry of the church. 

I 

f 

I 

This centrality of the laity to the church may be 
seen in the tension between the worshiping function of the 
church and its witnessing role. Neither aspect can dominate 
i the other without endangering the church's very existence, 
j Worship without witness is empty piety. Witness without 

i| worship is mere social activity without theological commit- 

|[ 

i ment. The congregation exists not for itself and its amuse¬ 
ment but for the world and the mission of the church beyond 
itself. Both self-consciousness and interpretation of one's 
witness to the world is involved in worship. The gathering 
of the community is the occasion for nurturing one's faith 
and stamina for service in one's own realm of activity 
through the week. To leave faith behind at the end of the 
J worship service denies the efficacy of faith as well as the 

j! possibility of vocation. To extend involvement within 

(} 

| society without the nurture of worship within the community 

a 

• y 

j. of the church weakens what values and commitments there may 

« 

have been in the person's motivation. 

•i; 

A final method for the church's vocational responsi¬ 
bility extends our consideration beyond the residential 
pattern of the local church. It is important for the church 

? 

1 

i 
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j to respond to society's needs with ministry in appropriate 
| dimensions and forms. The general parish minister is not 

j the only possible form of ministry nor preaching the only 

j 

j: appropriate means for communicating the gospel. These 

! 

j structures, valuable as they may be, need to be supplemented 
i with new forms of organization and communication appropriate 
E to tody's institutional life. Specialized ministries of 

r 

counseling and social reconciliation provide possibilities 
; for demonstrating the importance of Christian beliefs, val- 

i 

jj ues and commitments in terms of current issues and con- 

i flicts. Certainly the minister whose primary responsibility 

is relating to persons whose personal lives have been dis¬ 
turbed by the impact of industrial life faces challenges 
■j for ministry which escape many general pastors, if only for 

j 

lack of time. 

However, this style of personal ministry is not ade¬ 
quate for confronting the complex structures of society. 

| Chapters~-XX I a . ± h Am q e i ye-s 

present—eondit-ions—wh-iC'h—noed--tQ,.t)e- -r-e&ogr>'i-z ^A. a nd--o-f ten 

j} 

I c©n£ronted~by the- trhurch. Boards" of social concern and lay 

j| activity can sensitize the church to these possibilities. 

, | However, the real possibilities for ministry will arise from 

structures which represent the church to society in ways 
i t 

i which complement the needs and forms of industrial organiza- 
tion. The ethical consultant who gains his sensitivity from 
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theological education may assist a particular company in 
recognizing some of the issues presented by management 
decisions or industrial organization. His ministry is the 
presentation to industry of sensitivities, values, and 
commitments which enhance the possibility of personal free¬ 
dom and meaning through the organization. 

A similar form of ministry, but freed from economic 
j dependence upon industry, is the industrial mission. These 
|, groups are teams of ministers supported by the church who 

| work with industrial personnel in terms of their economic 

) roles. They meet with groups of workers to discuss ethical 
issues in work, much as do participants in vocational study 
groups. They organize discussions of particular social 
j problems which industry may be able to ameliorate. They 

develop possibilities for industry's response to political, 
economic, and social issues which have been hidden in the 

l 

community. The industrial mission's economic independence 
I from industry allows it to present issues with lesser danger 

l| of ethical compromise than might be involved with the con- 

j 

;! sultant. However, the importance of maintaining creative 
j| possibilities for communication with industry also requires 
j that the mission recognize its freedom from established 

patterns of church organization. The very possibility of 
being between church and industry facilitates the ministry 
of communication and responsibility which is part of 
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vocation. 

These methods do not exhaust the ways in which the 
church may relate to vocation and the industrial order. 
However they do indicate some of the forms of ministry which 
characterize the church in its demonstration of the effec¬ 
tive nature of the Christian faith and church. The church's 
consideration of vocation is essential to the nurture of a 
body of persons committed to those values which bring the 
theological foundations of the church's faith into corres¬ 
pondence with the social realities which confront such 
persons. The task is basic. It is the ministerial leader¬ 
ship which must present such opportunities before the 
church. But it is the laity which can represent this com¬ 
mitment in society as vocation. 


Vocation and Christian Industrial Man 

V 

<1 hfr+SiM+r 

My discussion of vocation began with an indication 

jerk 4 - «*->'» 

that the nature of religion'was to relate theological bases 
of the church's faith to the realities of the social situa¬ 
tion in which it must discover its mission. My effort 
throughout this dissertation has been to present theological 
and social elements which inform an understanding and style 
of vocation adequate to contemporary industrial society. I v 
recognize that the theological interpretations which have 
been presented in the church's history are dated by the 
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| complexity of contemporary industry. However, the elements 

! of Christian faith and hope which they involve do retain 

I 

significant possibilities for the sensitivity of the church 

} 

j to its potential efficacy today. This faith, however, must 

| be reconsidered, renewed, and represented in forms which 

j. communicate forcefully its validity to industrial society. 

i I do not imply a mere phrasing of religious jargon. Rather, 

f 

the implications of theology must be presented in terms of 

V 

the unique contributions which the Christian church may 
* make to vocation. The previous discussion of Christian 

« views of human nature, personhood, and values illumines a 

basis for this contribution. 



ments~of—a-vocationa-1 -eth-i-c. Consideration of motivation, 
power, and freedom in terms which correspond with common 
business practice illumines possible shapes for communi¬ 
cating Christian values to social realities. My—fourth 
j ch a pt er-^attampted^.tXL^emQiiatr.ai:e^aoma„pQS^fejJ,ities„..fjar.-.thls 

! ,coinimiux^tjx>n.-through*-axaminationof^-ci..parbicular--e-xample 

it ffi rnr| naripy ^ t th ? pO S SI hi 1 ' t 

■ *; 

l of~voeation”’in , ’'in^u®4a5iai’rso'el'ety. Finally I have recon- 

\- 

sidered some of the reasons and methods for the church's 

4 

involvement in this area. 

!; The pattern of organization of the dissertation is 

based on the conviction that both theological and social 

l 
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\ factors must be considered with their own integrity before 

I 

! they may be related in an understanding of the nature of 

I: 

j vocation as the demonstration of relationship between 

i 

j theological commitment and social involvement. Only in 

f 

| this sense is vocation meaningful. Only in this way is it 
j possible to see the depth to which the Christian meaning 

( of vocation is a significant additive to understanding 

[ 

vocation in contemporary industry. 



i 
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